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Ornamental 


Butt No. 450 


3, 3%, 4, 4% inch, 
any finish desired 


Made of selected cold rolled 
steel, highly polished, double 
plated; beveled edges. Tapped 
at both ends, therefore reversi- 
ble. 


False tip is threaded and 
screws into the Butt, and is 
slotted for screw driver, there- 
fore easy to remove. Slot also 
indicates bottom of Butt; a 
popular feature with carpen- 
ters. 


One pair in carton, each Butt 
separately wrapped, with oval 
head screws. 


The Advantage in buying from National 


A straight line is the shortest, quickest, and least expensive between two points, and for the 
same reason you will find it advantageous to buy from the National, which deals»with you 
‘direct on the straight-line plan. 


Our factory is centrally located in Illinois and shipments are made the day that orders are 
received. Since no third party comes between us, you can buy National Builders Hardware 
at a price considerably under what you pay elsewhere, and can, therefore, make a correspond- 
ingly larger sale-profit. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., Sterling, Illinois. 





























YOUR ORDER SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED 
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~One-Fifth of All Your Stock 
Dies When You Buy It 


NVESTIGATIONS prove that one-fifth of the average 
hardware dealer’s stock is dead before he even puts it on 


‘his shelves. 


Dead stock is merchandise that stays for a year or more 


in the store before it is sold. 


The bulk of this stock is found among the large, small 
and odd sizes that have been bought in excessive quantities, 


for which there are only occasional demands. 


You can prove this yourself. Go over your stock of 





bolts, screws, nails, bits, drills, shears, pliers and other similar 


lines. 


Find out how many of the larger and smaller sizes you 
sell in a year, and check the amounts against your stock on 


hand. 


At the same time you will find that your stock of best 
selling sizes is too light. 
You are losing money by being out of staple sizes. 


Take your idle money out of dead stock and put it to 


work among live, fast-moving items. 


It will increase your turnover and your profits. 
47 
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Free Transportation Week Boosts Sales 
of Newburgh Merchants 


Retailers of Empire State City Pay Fares of All Living 
Within 25 Mile Radius Who Make $10 Purchase 


OW that it’s over, the butcher, 
baker and candle-stick maker 
are agreed that Free Trans- 
portation Week, held at Newburgh, 
N. Y., April 16-21, was a big success. 

Briefly, the plan, which was backed 
by the city’s business associations 
and participated in by 113 merchants, 
provided that anyone buying mer- 
chandise to the amount of ten dollars, 
or more, in any one of the 113 stores 
got his fare back—provided he came 
from some point within a radius of 
twenty-five miles. 

In preparation for the week, some 
twenty thousand announcements 
were mailed to Newburgh’s resi- 
dents and also distributed by the 
drivers of the buses, which later 
brought many purchasers from out- 
lying points. Besides the publicity 
and advertising in the local news- 
paper, advertisements were carried 
in twenty out-of-town newspapers 
along the bus routes. Orange colored 
circulars describing the plan in de- 
tail were also distributed among the 
various merchants and displayed. 


The bus company, like all those 
taking part, was so enthusiastic over 
the plan that it issued special tickets 
which were presented at the stores 
where purchases were made entitling 
the bearer to a refund to the amount 
punched on the margin. The ticket 
was then cancelled by the merchant 
and returned to the customer, from 
whom it was collected by the bus 
driver on the return trip. 

The plan, the details of which have 
been outlined for the HARDWARE AGE 
by Ralph W. Whitehall, treasurer of 
the Lawson Hardware Co., provided 
that where two people visited a store 
together, the complete fares of each 
were paid, provided their joint pur- 
chases amounted to twenty dollars. 
This plan was followed out with any 
number of persons in a shopping 
party, where aggregate sales were 
equivalent to ten dollars for each 
member of the party. 

All customers coming from points 
so far distant as to necessitate the 
use of the railway, were required to 
show a return ticket. In the case of 





nearby residents using the ferries 
or street cars, however, they had 
merely to give their address in order 
to secure the refund. 

“The week,” says Mr. Whitehall, 
“resulted in a satisfactory volume of 
business for everyone taking part. 
The idea was particularly effective 
inasmuch as Newburgh serves as the 
shopping center for many small out- 
lying farming sections along the 
routes of the bus lines. It is ques- 
tionable whether many persons living 
at remote points made use of the 
plan, but it did appeal strongly to 
those living in Newburgh and inter- 
mediate points. 

“In preparation for the week, a 
spirit of cooperation and enthusiasm 
was everywhere apparent among the 
various merchants which in itself 
speaks well for the enterprise and 
progressiveness of Newburgh. 

“‘Free Transportation Week,’ 
which did so much for the merchants 
of Newburgh, would do as much for 
the merchants of any other town. 
It’s well worth trying.” 
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colored post- 
ers similar to 
this were used 
to announce 
Transportation 
Week. They 
were prominent- 
ly displayed in 
Newburgh stores 
and in all buses 
going in and out 
of the city 
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| This appios to inthe city and out ofthe city customers 

__, ‘within a radius of 25 miles 
& or street car. 

The Merchants, Whose Names Are Listed Below Will Refund 


4 Your Entire Fare on a $10 Purchase. 


"fated COME to NEWBURGH Dette 


“FREE! | 
_ Your Transportation To and From 

NEWBURGH . 
“Franspartation Week 


‘APRIL 16th to 21st 


It takes in all towns = fj 
whether touched te hes, 


of Newburgh, 


a 

DVERTISE- 
{ MENTS her- 
alding the com- 
ing event were 
also inserted in 
the newspapers. 
Information was 
given as to the 
conditions gov - 
erning the week 
so that there 
could be no mis- 
understanding 





ferry, railroad 
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Siegel 
Sells 
$15,000 in 
Electrical 
Fixtures 
in One Year 


OE SIEGEL of the Siegel Hard- 
J ware Co., Duluth, Minn., has 
demonstrated to himself that 
electrical fixtures have a very definite 
place in the hardware store and pro- 
duce satisfactory profit. He has also 
demonstrated this fact to other deal- 
ers and to his customers as well. 

The accompanying illustration 
gives an idea of the display room 
used to merchandise these lines. 
This special room was installed early 
in the spring of 1922, and according 
to the Siegel Hardware Co. has been 
a great success. The display room is 
16 ft. square and represents 
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Customers can make themselves comfortable in this display room of Siegel’s while 


they look at the fixtures on display. 


ing and personal solicitation. Mr. 
Siegel says: “It has been our ex- 
perience that the right merchandise 
with the right prices will bring the 
business when properly brought to 
the attention of the buying public.” 

The assembling of the fixtures is 
done in the Siegel store and buying 
in good sized quantities has enabled 
the firm to make attractive prices. 
This has also enabled it to secure 


The chairs are excellent sales helps 


attract enough attention from the 
main selling floor of the store. Con- 
sequently, thirty home lighting fix- 
tures were installed in the store 
proper, each one of which was of a 
different kind and style. These were 
hung between the supporting posts 
down the center of the store. The 
posts themselves were made attrac- 
tive by means of appropriate floral 
decorations. 

These fixtures contain 





an original outlay of about 
$2,000. It is equipped with 
accommodations for the at- 
tractive display of the most 
modern electrical fixtures 
on the walls and ceiling. 
The finish is mahogany, 
and suitable furnishings 
have been installed in 
keeping with the general 





1922. 


Display Did It 


LECTRICAL fixtures were first carried in the 
Siegel Hardware Co.’s store in the spring of 
The department is just one year old but it 
has done a $15,000 business in that time. 
says good display did it. 
agree with him. 


Joe Siegel 
Read the story and youw’ll 


121 globes and consume 
5280 watts of electricity. 
Special heavy wiring is 
necessary for these units 
and a separate switch is 
used for each section. The 
cost for current is about 
$1.50 per day. 

In commenting on the 
effect of this added dis- 

















scheme. The floral decora- 
tions add a pleasing touch of color to 
the interior. 


$15,000 in the First Year 


The first year’s business amounted 
to approximately $15,000. This may 
be regarded as remarkable owing to 
the fact the department is only a 
year old, and it takes time-to build 
up a trade of any kind. Business 
was secured by newspaper advertis- 


some of the largest contracts for 
apartment houses and buildings in 
its territory. 

The idea of displaying the fixtures 
in the store proper was but recently 
put into operation. The display 
room is located in a comparatively 
dark corner of the store and while 
it served as a wonderful display 
room and helped sales, once the cus- 
tomer was in the room, it did not 


play on sales, Mr. Siegel 
says: “Since the installation of this 
new display in our store, there have 
been constant inquiries resulting in 
sales of fixtures, sales which could 
not have been otherwise secured. 
There is no doubt in the writer’s 
mind but that the installation of 
these new fixtures a year ago would 
have doubled our year’s sales in that 
department. This shows what can 
be done through the application of a 
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new idea in the hardware store.” 

Show windows are used to good 
advantage by this firm. Eighteen 
fixtures are featured in the center 
window and are arranged in such a 
way as to make a beautiful display. 
Fixtures are shown in other windows 
continuously, along with other mer- 
chandise and the assortments are 
changed weekly. 


A Growing Business 


Some idea of the growth of this 
business can be seen from the figures 
furnished by Mr. Siegel. The first 
purchase amounted to $153.64 and 
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one month later an order was placed 
amounting to $3,350 and the present 
stock will inventory on an estimated 
basis somewhere between $17,000 
and $20,000. 


A Worth While Department 


The firm admits that the electrical 
fixture department has become a real 
factor in the store’s growth. Other 
hardware dealers agree with Mr. 
Siegel, and they had plenty of com- 
petition when they started into the 
game. This is a field very close to 
builders’ hardware and fits in nicely 
with the electrical departments now 
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being operated by almost every 
hardware store. Electricity has 
come to the aid of the hardware 
dealers’ problems in different guises. 
Washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
bulbs, sockets, plugs, wire and all the 
rest of the standard hardware elec- 
trical items have their accustomed 
place in every well regulated hard- 
ware store. 

Judging from the experience of 
the Siegel Hardware Co., it would 
seem that the hardware trade is 
equipped to add to its laurels and 
profits by merchandising electrical 
fixtures. 


Advertise Your “Phone Service!” 
The Prenier Hardware Co., Flushing, N. Y., 


‘HE other evening Friend Wife 

insisted that the young collie 
must have a muzzle, and have it 
right away. 

We remembered having seen a 
light in our new up-to-date hardware 
store down by the railroad station, 
and decided that it must be open 
evenings for business. 

Somebody suggested telephoning 
to make sure; reaching for the di- 





PRENIER 
Hardware Company 
Broadway, at Twenty-second St. 
FLUSHING NEW YORK 
Opposite Broadway Station 


Hardware Housefurnishings 


Window Glass 











Post Yourself on Rates for Gas 
and Electric Service 


RE you posted on rate conditions 
for your local gas and electric 
service? If not, dig into this sub- 
ject and get full particulars on the 
contracts held by the companies op- 
erating in your territory. A rate 
controversy will seriously affect your 
sales on electrical appliances or gas 
appliances. 

Dealers in Cleveland, Ohio, have 
recently experienced an _ unprece- 
dented slump in the sale of gas 
ranges due to a rate controversy be- 
tween the Public Service Commission 
and the local gas supply company. 
When the rumor of a large rate in- 


Features It in the Papers 


rectory, we failed to find our hard- 
ware store listed. Then we recalled 
seeing its advertisement in the local 
paper, so we consulted the advertis- 
ing columns, and this was what we 
found. You’ll see it in the first 
column. 

No mention of telephone service. 

After the usual delays, “Informa- 
tion” gave us the firm’s number, and 
we found out that “collars for col- 
lies” could be bought there. 

We gave our good hardware 
friends some fatherly advice regard- 
ing the absence of the telephone 
number in their advertising. 

The next issue of the North Shore 
Advocate carried a new advertise- 
ment of our hardware emporium de- 
voted to an announcement of its tele- 
phone service shown at the right. 

Ours is a rapidly growing com- 
munity, largely made up of people 
from the city accustomed to phone 





crease was heard about town, sales 
stopped and people who had bought 
ranges on time refused to carry out 
their notes until the question had 
been settled. The question has not 
been settled as yet but it looks as 
though an equitable compromise will 
eventually be arranged. Many deal- 
ers have agreed to take back gas 
ranges if the rate increase exceeds 
a certain percentage. Many of the 
Cleveland dealers were taken un- 
awares by this move and they now 
feel that as local business men they 
should have been acquainted with 
the gas situation. If as a body they 
had added their protest before the 
proper city authorities, it might have 
helped. 


their orders for pretty nearly every- 
thing. 

This featuring of telephone ser- 
vice will bring in many an order 
that would otherwise be lost. 

What applies to our local hard- 
ware store applies to every similar 
store in America. Advertise your 
phone service! 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Prenier Hardware 
Company 
has now installed a telephone 
FLUSHING 3607 


inquiries will be promptly 
courteously taken care of 


Broadway at 22nd Street, 
Broadway Station 


All and 


Opposite 





Saws Off Wringer Rolls—Saves 
Money 


GOOD suggestion has been of- 

fered to hardware dealers by 
Frank Prince of the Western Iron 
Stores Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Prince knows that turnover and 
small stock investments are two es- 
sentials of a successful business. He 
found that he could cut down his 
stock investment on wringer rolls by 
purchasing only the lower roll. When 
a customer came in for an upper roll 
all he had to do was to take a hack 
saw and saw off the long shaft on 
the lower roll changing it into an 
upper roll. He says that this stunt 


has made him many new customers. 
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Home of 
Solingen grinder 
near the Wiipper 


Proud Solingen Broken by War and Invasion 
Has Lost Her Cutlers and Their Art 


sion existed in Germany in 

the Solingen cutlery district 
last January. This situation, by 
reason of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr, has now become grave. 
Foreign trade which at the begin- 
ning of the year had. fallen until 
only the Balkan States were left, has 
now dwindled until it has become al- 
most negligible. Raw material is 
for the present cut off from the Ruhr, 
and it is practically impossible to 
give any firm quotations as to cut- 
lery deliveries. 


A SITUATION full of apprehen- 


Foreign Trade Negligible 


The important trade which Solin- 
gen enjoyed with France has now 
been severed, and the reliable busi- 
ness with Spain is a thing of the 


By CAPT. GODFREY L. CARDEN 


have crumpled up, and with the ex- 
ception of one firm the cutlery in- 
terests of Solingen are regarding the 
American territory as lost to them. 

Epitomized, the foregoing repre- 
sents the outstanding features as 
they impressed themselves upon me 
during a recent visit to Remscheid 
and Solingen. Prior to 1914 I had 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington on the cutlery 
industries at these places, and my 
visit at this time was to ascertain 
what changes, if any, had taken 
place since the war. 

At the very outset I was con- 
fronted with a general tone of pessi- 
mism. It was very different from 
the confident and proud Solingen of 
pre-war days. At that time there 
were works in Solingen which sent 
every pound of their manufactured 


goods to the United States, all con- 
tracted for a year before, and not a 
single item from their plants reached 
the local market. 


U. S. Tariff Hits Solingen 


Today all this is changed. The 
new American tariff hit the Solin- 
gen interests hard. The tariff is in 
itself generally regarded as sufficient 
to bar German cutlery, but in addi- 
tion there is an ex-frontier tax which 
must be paid. The former preferen- 
tial rates on German railroads for 
cutlery ex-seaboard have been abol- 
ished, and in their stead are high 
railroad freight rates, which must be 
paid in gold. 

German cutlery manufacturers 
must pay a tax varying from 5 to 
10 per cent on their outputs, and 
working time is now limited to eight 





past. Exports to the United States 
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German Unemployment Increasing, Ambassador Says 


A LANSON B. HOUGHTON, United States Ambassador to Germany, 
returning on the George Washington, May 11, on official leave 
told the ship news reporters that Germany has given up all hope of 
obtaining outside aid in settling her reparations problem, and is look- 
ing ‘to herself alone. 

There is little ill-feeling in Germany toward America, the Ambassa- 
dor said, and the general feeling toward American individuals is 
friendly. ; 

“Unemployment in Germany is increasing rapidly,” he continued. 
“Poverty is widespread and there is a real scarcity of food in some 
sections. Half the children of Berlin are tubercular as a result of 
hapa Their milk supply is about one-fifth of what it was before 
the war. 





Ambassador Houghton wnwnne 
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hours per day. Those intensive 
working periods of nine to ten hours 
per man are no longer permissible. 
When overtime is necessary it must 
be by special arrangement for some 
specific piece of work, and the con- 
sent of the unions must be secured. 
Overtime is regarded as very expen- 
sive, and is seldom resorted to. 


Excessive Railroad Tariff 


The present railroad tariff for cut- 
lery is declared to be 50 per gent in 
excess of pre-war figures, and this is 
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eligible for active military service. 
These old men lack today the, physica. 
strength necessary for - ‘vigorous 
work.’ abe 

Now, as in pre-war @ays, the 
skilled cutlery men, partichlarly the 
grinders, who are left work at home. 
Knowledge of the business is trans- 
ferred from fathégpio.son. The wa- 
ter power on the*,Wiiipper has been 
availed of to™tyrn many a grinding 
stone, and this source of power was 
exclusively used except in very few 
shops, until] the electric power trans- 


all the more striking since passengerggmitted from the Cologne region was 


rates are re.atively cheaper. 
holds good, I understand, with th 
increased passenger rates in Ge 
many as of March 1. 

During the war period many §S 


lingen plants extended their facili- ‘ 


ties, and since 1912 the number of 
works is nearly doubled. Many of 
the new plants undertook the manu- 
facture of military equipment, -such 
as bayonets, knives, swords, daggers, 
‘ete. Today the majority of these 
rewer shops are without work. 

I was not surprised to hear that 
Solingen plants, with few exceptions, 
are sorely in need of working funds, 
but the really serious liability in this 
district is a very general let-down 
in workmen’s efficiency. It is one of 
the outgrowths of the war. Solin- 
gen lost heavily in men, in skiiled 
men, and with the return to work 
there has been a noticeable absence 
of the old-time discipline and high 
morale. Men lost during the war 
have been succeeded by younger men, 
but without the knowledge or skill 
of their predecessors. The really 
skilled men now in evidence are for 
the most part old men who were not 


Thiss 








ered. The shutting off of this 
power by the French is one 
things apprehended in So- 

igen. 
* Until now all coa) received in So- 
lingen has come from the Ruhr. 
That source is at present shut off, 
and Solingen must look for some 
other recourse the same as central 
Germany. 


Higher Wages Demanded 


To add to the difficulties of manu- 
facturers, the Solingen grinders have 
been demanding a higher wage, and 
they have succeeded in some in- 
stances in getting it. The German 
Government has required cutlery 
manufacturers to take back dis- 
charged soldiers who were formerly 
in the cutlery business. This applied 
especially to men injured in service, 
and who made application for rein- 
statement. 

It has been found in practice, much 
to the chagrin of the manufacturers, 
that many of these disabled men 
cannot work at all, or that they work 
when it pleases them, since they can 
afford to be somewhat independent, 





Solingen cutlery forge shop. 


Both output and efficiency of these shops have 


dropped since the war, and only a small percentage of them are in operation 
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with the Government protection be- 
hind them. They must be paid, how- 
ever, and this is a charge carried to 
overhead. 

Efforts have been made at Solin- 
gen to develop new cutlery workers 
through the medium of school in- 
struction, but of late this has had to 
be abandoned because of lack of 
funds. The workmen have taken ad- 
vantage of the eight-hour rule to in- 
sist that they come in a body at 8 
a. m. This works to the detriment 
of the shops. If there is any pre- 
liminary work required, such as pre- 
paring ovens and fires, the work is 
taken up then; in other words, the 
employees find difficulties for the em- 
ployers in arranging shifts. Such 
practices are in keeping with the 
general let-down in discipline, which 
now obtains in German industrial 
works. Such a thing would have 
been impossible in pre-war days. 

Much of the polishing and grind- 
ing in the Solingen district is done 
in the cottages along the Wiipper. I 
recall in pre-war days seeing the 
country folk coming and going, fetch- 
ing finished work to town and carry- 
ing back bundles of rough finished 
scissors and other cutlery parts. 
These workmen’s homes in the Wiip- 
per are scattered for four or five 
miles up and down the stream. In 
the homes will be founding grinding 
wheels actuated in a crude manner 
by motor wheels, and here the 
grinder reduces the rough material 
to the finished product—all but the 
assembling of the parts. This latter 
he leaves to the shops in the town. 

In this recent visit I saw none of 
these pre-war scenes. There is very 
little work going on, and such work 
as I saw is confined to the highly 
specialized shops. Production cost 
has greatly ificreased since 1914, 
and this serves to curtail output. 
Prior to the war many Solingen firms 
had their offices in small, dilapidated- 
looking buildings. They possessed 
foundries for shaping up metal in 
the rough. The steel they bought, 
and the roughly forged material was 
ground and polished in the work- 
men’s homes. 


Present Tendency to Concentrate 


An assembly shop served as an an- 
nex to the cutlery foundry, and it 
was here that the polished and 
ground parts were received from the 
river homes. While on the face of it 
this system offered a minimum of 
everhead, and while costs were com- 
paratively low, there is a gaining 
opinion today that the minimum of 
cost will be obtained only in efficient- 
ly managed, self-contained shops. 
The tendency, therefore, is to concen- 
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trate in town shops, and while this 
tendency was noticeable in the days 
just preceding the war, I reported 
then that the cause was dictated 
more by state reasons than by busi- 
ness considerations. Today the 
shop’s method is still farther assisted 
through the transmission of electric 
power from Cologne and gas from 
Essen and Gelsenkirchen. The elec- 
tric power totals 400,000 kw. The 
gas is transported under heavy pres- 
sure through underground pipes. 

The immediate effect of the 
French entry into the Ruhr was de- 
pressing for Solingen. The French 
occupation threatened all Solingen 
activities. At the beginning of Feb- 
ruary there was about three months’ 
material on hand for working up, 
and after that is gone Solingen does 
not know from whence its material 
will come. The present state of mind 
at Solingen is one prepared for the 
worst, even to the cutting off of the 
electricity and gas. This would 
means a complete shutdown for the 
bulk of the industry. Under such 
conditions it is fatuous to negotiate 
with Solingen manufacturers. in 
terms of future deliveries. The only 
works which I would say might 
prove an exception would possibly be 
Henckel’s, since the plant is more in- 
dependently placed. 

In the cutlery works proper there 
are about 20,000 people employed at 
Solingen. About 15,000 of this num- 
ber are in the shops and 5000 in the 
foundries and steel works. At the 
beginning of the war there were 
about 20,000 in the Solingen shops, 
or fully 5000 more than at present. 
A disturbing element in this work- 
men’s group has been the drift to 
communism. This is true not only 
of Solingen, but of Remscheid and 
Diisseldorf as well. There has been, 
to use the language of one leading 
industrial, a too ready tendency to 
listen to Moscow. 


The Future Uncertain 


The general situation was summed 
up by Dr. Legers, a leading authority 
on the Solingen district, on German 
industries. This gentleman said to 
me: “The situation in Solingen and 
Remschied is very difficult, and we 
are all very depressed. We fear hard 
times are coming, fear unemploy- 
ment and a total lack of capital. But 


no issue is possible, and no hope for * 


better times can be entertained until 
there is settled in a definite way our 
differences with France, and this 
means the fixing up of the debt ques- 
tion in a satisfactory way. This 
must be brought about, else all eco- 
nomic life will suffer, not alone Ger- 
many. We must get rid of the heavy 
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Typical pre-war Solingen grinder at work in his home. 


burden now loaded upon our shoul- 
ders. We are not sure of anything 
now, and so long as we have no se- 
curity, no freedom, we are unable to 
work.” 

These views I found echoed gen- 
erally in the Solingen region. That 
district is passing through the worst 
period, it is regarded there, ever in 
its history. It is because of the un- 
certainties of the situation, and the 
inability to do business under exist- 
ing conditions, that one is forced to 
the conclusion that Solingen, taking 
the industry as a whole, cannot for 
some time to come negotiate the 
American market. 

In pre-war days Solingen regarded 
America as a fruitful field, and sel- 
dom have I found a manufacturing 
region abroad where American 
events were so closely watched as at 
Solingen. The exports to the United 
States were so heavy that an Ameri- 
can Consulate was maintained at So- 
lingen to handle the official business. 
Solingen was able to sell to the 
United States despite the then exist- 
ing tariff rates because of a mini- 
mum overhead, and through the en- 
joyment of transport preferentials. 
Now we find an increased overhead 
due to slackened efficiency. Whether 
the old-time efficiency, with its full 
working period will ever return is 
doubtful. Unless it does, there need 
be little fear of the competition so 
long as the American manufacturers 
guard against any let-down in stand- 
ards. 

Solingen for more than 500 years 
has been a cutlery center. Tradition 
hangs heavy here. Modernization is 
best seen in such works as Pores, 
Henckels, Hartkopf and Hammes- 


The war played havoc 
with this type of workman and many Solingen grinding wheels are now idle 


fahr. Water power served the grind- 
ers exclusively up to 1850, when 
steam was introduced. In 1898 there 
were 189 large and small shops for 
grinding, employing 4027 general 
metal grinders, 2091 knife grinders, 
1148 scissor grinders, 263 sword and 
dagger grinders and 524 polishers. 
These shops were in and around So- 
lingen. 

In 1895 the average death rate for 
knife grinders for the past decade 
was 72.5 per cent. Pneumonia car- 
ried off the majority. 

Solingen was in full swing when 
the Thirty Years’ War was raging, 
and that was a golden period for the 
industry. Early designs for swords, 
daggers and hunting knives were 
drawn up by some of the most fa- 
mous artists of all times, including 
even such names as Durer and Hol- 
bein. These artists made drawings 
for dagger handles and sword scab- 
bards. 

At the Henckel shops, which I in- 
spected on this recent visit, I found 
conditions quiet. This plant is doing 
all within its shops in Solingen from 
pig to finished product. Here, as in 
other fields, the general market situ- 
ation was reflected. 

At this writing there is no train 
service between Solingen and the 
Ruhr. Solingen has heretofore de- 
pended almost wholly on the Ruhr 
for materia! for the shops. A new 
source of supply must now be found 
when the present stocks are ex- 
hausted. This will probably increase 
cost of production. Until the Ruhr 
situation is settled there is little hope 
for encouragement for outside plants 
dependent on the occupied territory 
for their supplies. 
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Never Let the Old Man Say “Have You 
Made All That Noise For Nothing?” 








When the New Catalogs Were Issued We Beat the Drums 
and Pumped the Bugles Furiously to Tell the World 
About Them. Today Some of Us Have Ceased 
Using Them and Are Cheating Ourselves 
Out of Sales—A Tip for Jobbers’ Salesmen 


By 





ICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, who wrote 
R “The School For Scandal,” “The Rivals” and 
other hot stuff, gave a dinner one evening in 
London to a group of intellectuals. Among his guests 
was the Prince of Wales. 

To make the dinner a very elegant affair, Sheridan 
went to a heap of trouble. He spent a lot of money. 
{ During the evening one of the waiters contracted 
an attachment for the wine and became pigeon-toed. 

Picking up a tray of dishes from a serving table 
in the pantry, he stepped upon himself. 

Annoyed by the inability of his feet to behave, he 
lost his balance and dropped the tray to the floor with 
a crash. 

Disturbed by, the unseemly misadventure, Sheridan 
hurried to the pantry to investigate. 

“How many dishes did you break?” he asked. 

“None,” replied the waiter with a grin. 

“You damn fool,” said Sheridan, “have you made all 
that noise for nothing ?” 

{ Making a big noise for nothing is the world’s favor- 
ite pastime. 

We beat the kettle drum, turn the gas on the bass 
horn and pump the air from inflated lungs furiously 
into the bugles and the trombones to get the world’s 
attention. 

When we get it we fail to come through—it’s all 
for nothing. 


OR the last year, hardware jobbers in every sec- 
tion have been spending large sums of money 
issuing new catalogs showing the large and com- 


plete lines of merchandise carried in stock by them. 
‘ These catalogs have cost the jobbers a bunch of 
money to produce. 

To get these books together required the time of 
one or more men six to nine months. 

When these catalogs were issued every salesman in 
the house was furnished with a copy. 

In some cases it was the first complete catalog since 
the beginning of the world war that these salesmen 
had received, showing the great’mass of merchandise 
supplied by their house. 

Every salesman receiving a copy of one of these 
catalogs said it was “just the thing he needed—would 
help him to sell slathers of new merchandise.” 

Copies of the catalog were mailed to every retailer 
in the territory. 

They were delighted with it. 

For a week or two following its receipt, they spent 
hours going through it checking merchandise they 
needed. 

The wide range of the merchandise shown pleased 
and amazed them. 

Frequently they did not realize that the jobber 
issuing the catalog stocked such a complete and varied 
assortment of merchandise—frankly said so. 

Affirming their appreciation of the catalog and its 
aid in helping them select merchandise needed, orders 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
mailed direct by retailers to the jobbers for goods 
described and illustrated in these catalogs. 

Naturally the jobbers were delighted—felt the big 
investment they had made in publishing these catalogs 
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was money well invested and that the goose would 
hatch a golden egg. 


OR a month there was a big noise. On their first 

trip out all the salesmen carried the catalog with 
them religiously. Wherever they went, they brought 
it out on the counter and talked about it—boned for 
an order from it for merchandise shown therein. 
§ Each time that they persuaded a dealer to carefully 
canvass the book with them, they got extra business 
and the dealer likewise. 

All of which eloquently proved its sales stimulating 
value. 

Months have passed since the catalogs were issued. 

Now it is an “old story.” 

Some of the boys no longer show the catalog, except 
when the retailer brings up some point that furnishes 
an excuse for opening the book and turning to a 
specific section. 

Assuming that the retailer knows all that is in the 
catalog, because he has one on file and will himself 
indicate when he wants or needs anything in it, is 
an awful mistake, Bill. 

You are missing a great big, live bet here, Bill. 

In this book is shown the most profitable merchan- 
dise for the dealer to stock. 

On the strength of the volume of this type of mer- 
chandise which you sell, your value to the house is 
rated and your value to the folks at home also, Bill. 

The more of this merchandise you sell, the more 
you can earn, whether you work on commission or 
on salary. 

Wake up, Bill—do not let this catalog go to sleep. 
Every time you sell a retailer merchandise that turns 
rapidly at a profit you help build his profits. It is 
your meal ticket. 
€ Use it every minute you work—open it up in every 
store at which you call, every visit you make. 

If you are the right kind of a salesman your cus- 
tomers will gladly go over it with you. 


S he goes over it with you, he is sure to see some 

things in it that will appeal to him as desirable 

to order, either as a re-fill or as a new item to add 
to stock. You help him as you help yourself. 








Every retailer upon whom you call is selling mer- 
chandise similar to the merchandise shown in your 
book every day in the week. 

His stocks of this merchandise are always turning, 
in greater or less degree. 

There is never a time when there are not holes in 
some of these stocks. 

§ If you do not get the order for filling these holes, 
some other salesman will get it. 
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Obviously the retailer must have fresh stocks to 
keep on processing—no question about that. 

Your house has the merchandise—you have it— 
your catalog contains a full description of it, with 
prices, illustrations, etc. 

Don’t let some gopher get this business away from 
you. 

Every time he does, Bill, he gyps you out of a 
potential commission or a potential credit with the 
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Old Man when you go to ask him for a raise. You 
lose—are that much poorer. 

When you thumb-nail that catalog, Bill—when you 
go over and over it again and again with your cus- 
tomers, you are harvesting pay dirt for the home 
nest—the kids are rooting for you—they want the 
money. At the same time you are helping your 
friends, the dealers. 

{ The more you use that catalog to aid you in getting 
orders, the more you help every interest closest to 
your heart, Bill—never forget that. 

When you leave it closed—when you suck your 
thumb and say nothing about it—you cheat the house, 
the dealer and the family—pass up a two spot, five 
spot or ten spot for Mamie, Josie, Jimmie and Baby 
Will. 





URE, Mike, the retailer doesn’t urge you to show 

him the catalog every time you call. 

The buyer’s logical game is to resist—that’s true 
to form. But yours is to break that resistance. 

As a salesman, you must be resourceful—must keep 
boring in. 

If you are tactful and use your bean, you can do 
this without making a nuisance of yourself. 

In your catalog are ten thousand talking points of 
common, mutual interest to you and your customer to 
help you get your message across. 

Use your head. 

“ Once you lead the way, open up different sections 
of the book—call attention to certain things of retailer 
interest in the book—tell your customer what other 
retailers have done with merchandise shown in the 
book—old items—new items, etc. 

Since the retailer is in business to make money— 
as he surely is—it is almost impossible for you—if 
you get him looking at that catalog—to come away 
from a single store at which you call without an order 
for something in that book for which you ordinarily 
get no order. 
€ When the catalog of your house was issued, it made 
a big noise. Keep up the noise, Bill. Make it count 
for something. 

Break a few dishes. 

Never let the Old Man say, as Sheridan did, “You 
damn fool, have you made all that noise for nothing?” 
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W hat the Papers Missed 


BY CHARLES DOWNI-S 


ONE of us is above learning, even from 
N prize fighters. 

For example, Jess Willard, slow, cautious 
and 41, knocked out Floyd Johnson, game, impul- 
sive and 22, in eleven rounds. The sport writers 
hailed Willard as a superman who could defy old age, congratulated 
Johnson for being game and sent the report of the fight by rounds 
over the Associated Press wire to all parts of the world. 

But the really important thing about the fight was never men- 
tioned. It is simply this: that it showed the futility of youth 
without a punch. 

Every man who thinks will find in that something significant 
which touches his own life and experience. Needless to say it is 
not limited to youth alone. 

How many business men do you know, for instance, who waste 
time and energy hammering at problems in a hit or miss fashion, 
the way Johnson hit at Willard, instead of timing their blows, and 
at the critical moment driving them home with every ounce of 
force available? 

How many clerks in retail stores lack “punch” because they have 
never taken the time to train themselves in a sales talk so as to 
be able, when a customer wavers, to end indecision with the art 
of persuasion and the use of convincing facts? 

How many window trimmers waste time, space and energy, and 
the efforts of the store’s sales force, by over-crowding a display 
window, instead of striking at sales resistance with simple, clean- 
cut displays that compel attention? 

We all know men who lack the essential punch for success. 

But a man can learn to punch if he seriously wants to and is 
willing to take the trouble. Roosevelt learned to punch physically 
and mentally. 

What young Johnson learned in the prize ring the other day 
every man has to learn sooner or later. 


All the energy and courage in the world is wasted unless it is concentrated and directed to vital 


spots. 


Sells $300 in Bird Cages in Less 
Than Four Months 


ITH an occasional window dis- 

play the National Hardware 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has sold more 
than $300 worth of bird cages in the 
period January 1 to April 15 of this 
year. Had it not been for poor ship- 
ments on this item the store might 
easily have doubled this amount. 
Displays of bird cages have been 
kept complete only three days and 
sometimes they only last for two 
days. Mr. Wagg, the proprietor, 
regards cages as being among his 
best specialties. 

Whenever a customer buys a 
breeding cage Mr. Wagg asks him 
for his name and address and offers 
him a collection of bird cages to 
house his expected brood. He tells 
the breeder that a canary in a cage 
will sell twice as fast and for twice 
the amount of a bird put up in a 


And accomplishment is simply hitting the right spot at the right time. 





cheap-looking, wooden, temporary 
cage. If the breeder does not sign 
up for six or more Mr. Wagg takes 


Photographs of Local Babies In- 
crease Store’s Sales 





his name and address and asks that 
he tell his bird customers that the 
National Hardware Co. carries a 
complete line of very fine cages. 
Most people seem willing enough to 
do this and the firm consequently 
does a good business in cages. 








Deliver on Time 


Wwit4 high priced painters on 

a job, time is an important 
factor to the man who pays the 
wages. Make it a point to make 
paint deliveries as soon as possi- 
ble after orders are received, par- 
ticularly when the paint is pur- 
chased by a local paint contrac- 
tor. 

















OUR photographs showing local 

babies playing with juvenile vehi- 
cles were pasted in the window of 
the City Hardware & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. A little card under 
each gave the baby’s name, age and 
address and the trade name of the 
vehicle with which the child was 
photographed. This little stunt oc- 
cupied but a small space on the win- 
dow but it has attracted considerable 
attention and the store has traced 
several sales directly to this pub- 
licity. This store is located on Eu- 
clid Avenue and East 105th Street, 
which is just suburban enough for 
the nearby residents to know a great 
many of their neighbors. In the 
smaller towns this idea should work 
to considerable profits for the wide- 
awake dealer. A local photographer 
will gladly take such pictures at a 
low rate. 
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Some Expert 
Advice on — 
Classified 
Advertising 
—How to 


Handle 
Roofing 


AGE 


HARDWARE 


Attractive roof- 


ing display of 
Crisman Hard- 
ware Co., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 








Give the Farmer Real Service 
and Watch Your Sales Grow 


HE month of May suggests 

many ways for a real coopera- 

tion between the local hardware 
dealer and his farmer customers. 

It is a time of no little activity on 

the farm and particularly so this 
year, with its greatly retarded sea- 
son. 
- The friendly spirit which exists 
between the local merchant and his 
farmer customers has developed into 
a thing which is far more reaching 
than the mere relation of storekeeper 
and purchaser and this spirit is very 
much in evidence at this time of the 
year. 

It’s one thing for the farmer to 


call at the store for 10 lb. of twen- 


ties, a roll of barb wire and a quart 
of wagon and implement paint— 
these are things which he can secure 
by stepping into almost any hard- 
ware store. The store which has 
“cooperation” as its middle name, 
however, soon establishes for itself 


By A. H. VAN VorIs 


a far more reaching patronage, from 
the very service which it renders the 
farmer. 

For instance, take a specific case 
which happened with us the other 
day. 

One of our regular customers, a 
farmer living about twelve miles 
down the State road, called at the 
store and. wanted a repair part for 
a plow he had bought at an auction. 

He did not know the number of 
the plow, merely the make, and he 
had tried to get this part in vain 
at a store somewhat nearer his home. 


Service by Means of Records 


This dealer said he did not know 
the number of the plow from the 
description given, and, therefore, he 
was unable to help out. Although we 
do not in any way pretend to be 
models in service, we have made 
some effort to meet such cases as 
this, by collecting and filing repair 


part booklets on most of the com- 
monly used plows in our section. 

This time, it was.only a matter of 
about two minutes to discover the 
exact number and style of plow, as 
soon as we learned of the make, and 
the farmer picked out the castings 
desired by number from the repair 
sheet. It was only a question of a 
very few days before they came 
through direct to him, from the 
factory. 

We have found that a permanent 
file for catalogs, repair sheets, etc., 
is an invaluable feature in our busi- 
ness and we have this file well tabu- 
lated and indexed, for handy ref- 
erence. The actual books and cata- 
logs are kept in two large pigeon- 
hole filing cabinets built into the 
walls of our office and I judge they 
pay a good rate of interest in rent 
each year. 

During the present month, we are 
running a number of classified ad- 
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vertisements in our local 
papers, in addition to our 
regular contracted space. 
To give you an idea of 
the little reminders we 
cover in the Lost, Found 
and For Sale columns, 
items which we believe will 
be of interest to the farm- 
er, we will mention two of 
them, which run somewhat 





goods three times. 


Table Displays of Baseball Goods 


HE Theissen Hardware Co. is located in the 

west end of Detroit, Mich. 
space for back lot ball games in this district, - but 
the local community population is small and growing. 
Last year this store turned its stock of baseball 
Its average value was $200. 
These goods were placed on display tables in the 
enter of the store. 


There is plenty of 


Often you will meet catalog 
house customers and if you 
have provided your stock 
with the light weight in an 
inexpensive grade, you can 
easily compete with them, 
at the same time offering 
the added feature of imme- 
diate delivery. 


Samples Help Sales 








as follows: 
NEW HARROWS FOR OLD 
If you aren’t quite ready to buy a 
new harrow this spring let us equip 
that old one with a new set of our 
reversible harrow tooth .points. Al- 
most as good as a new harrow. Price 
.35 each. (Store signature.) 


CLIP YOUR HORSES NOW FOR SPRING 
WORK 


To get the best results from your 
horses clip them now. Use the Stew- 
art Clipping Machine, price $1075. 
Extra upper plate, $1; lower plate, 
$1.50; complete head, $3.50. We have 
a factory machine for grinding old 
plates, guaranteed job 60 cents per 
pair; bring head. (Store signature.) 
Both of these little advertisements 
and other similar ones which we 
might mention, really brought good 
returns, for we find, by actual in- 
quiry, many farmer customers saw 
them among the classifieds, whereas 
they might possibly -have missed 
them in our regular space. 

Moreover, a good store advertise- 
ment should not be devoted to a 
dozen or more different subjects and 
these small and individual classifieds 
serve the purpose very nicely, each in 
its own place on the back sheet of the 
paper. We recommend a trial of this 
method for special seasonal offer- 
ings. 

In many sections, the storms of 
the past winter and late spring did 





much damage to farm property in 
the way of blowing off or partially 
ruining the roofs on barns and 
stables. 

The disagreeable weather of March 
and April, in many sections, made 
more than a temporary patching up 
impossible before the present month. 
It is, therefore, a good time to 
suggest the sale of composition 
roofing or metal roofing. It is, how- 
ever, quite probable that more deal- 
ers are interested in the composition 
roll form, for the very reason that it 
is much more convenient to handle, 
as well as the fact that it can be 
offered in a wider assortment and it 
costs less to the consumer. 


What Constitues a Good Stock 

In speaking assortment, -it has 
been our experience that a good stock 
consists of a variety of at least three 
different grades. of plain, tale- 
finished, roll roofing and either two 
or three weights (plies) for each 
grade is desirable. In addition, we 
stock the red and green slate sur- 
faced roll roofing and strip shingles. 

Such an asortment assures you of 
being able to hit the nail on the head 
when a customer comes for almost 
any kind of a job in roof material, 
whether it be for his residence or a 
temporary covering for a hen-house. 





We have found that a 
customer likes to see just what he 
is purchasing, in composition roof- 
ing, so we have secured samples 
of each grade, cut to a 12-in. 
square size; each is plainly labeled 
with a price, weight per roll and 
guarantee in years—the guarantee, 
of course, applying to the better 
grades. These samples are incon- 
venient to the counter, and when a 
customer is interested in roofing, it 
is only a matter of a moment to 
hand him the samples and begin to 
tell him about the one which appeals 
most strongly to his needs at that 
time. 

We believe these samples to be well 
worth while, for there is no question 
in his mind as to just what he is 
buying. We might add that all of 
our grades are made by the same 
concern, so that the better ones 
naturally help to sell the cheaper by 
way of all being under the same roof, 
so to speak. 

For us, this policy of buying all 
grades in the same make, simplifies 
ordering and enables us to keep a 
correct check on current price 
changes. 

All of these things are seasonable 
for a Maytime cooperation with the 
farmer, so why not put them inte 
practice? 


Signposts to Success :—Genuineness 


NCE i: a while as we go along through life we 

are u:doubtedly all impressed by the far-reach- 
ing effect that self-advertising seems to have, and to 
rather envy the people who are able to hand out to 
the public in general and to would-be employers in 
particular eloquent lines of “bunk” concerning their 
mental prowess and business attainments. 
true, unquestionably, that “bunk” is often very con- 
vincing, and that the eloquent self advertiser who 
draws on his imagination for material with which to 
boost his business game and “sell” himself to a pros- 
pective employer seems for a time to be getting very 
But, unfortunately for the self 


much the best of it. 


advertiser whose stock in trade is “bunk,” this sort 
of sale is not the lasting. kind. He may get the job 
on the strength of self advertising that is based on 
bubbles created by his own mind; but in order to hold 
the job he must make good. 


tions. 
And it is 


no foundation. 


“bunk.” 


“Let’s pretend” is a child’s game, utterly unworthy 
of a grown-up, and pretending that we possess quali- 
ties and qualifications that we do not possess is a 
very dangerous policy unless we immediately set to 
work to actually equip ourselves with these qualifica- 


The habit of pretending, faking, the “bunk” habit 
has a very undermining effect on character, because 
the life that is operated on such a policy actually has 
It is built on the most shifting sand, 
and a blast of truth may come any time and wreck it. 
Of course, no one should underestimate his value. 
Comparatively few of us do this, however, when the 
number of over-eloquent self advertisers are figured 
up. Play up the good qualities you possess, by all 
means; but be sure you possess them and beware of 
It may easily make you ridiculous, as well 


as trip you up in the race for business success. 
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When a customer enters the store 
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of the Rechlin Hardware Co. and sees this array of washing machines, he becomes 
an interested prospect and a probable purchaser 


Circular Letters Helped Sell 300 
Washers for Rechlin in 1922 


N 1922 the Rechlin Hardware 

Co., Bay City, Mich., sold more 

than 300 washing machines. 
When you stop to realize that all 
of these sales were made at the 
store and that more than half of 
them were sold for cash you are 
more than ready to believe that this 
firm has studied merchandising. No 
demonstrations were forced on cus- 
tomers, and no solicitors worked 
from house to house. Each of these 
sales were stimulated by advertising 
and closed by good retail merchan- 
dising methods. 

A survey by mail was made early 
in the year to sound out local interest 
in electric washers. A return 
stamped card was included with 
each sales letter. Less than 2500 
letters were sent out and more than 
500 cards were returned each bearing 
some tangible information on which 
the company could base further sales 
attacks. The letters were short and 
to the point. They advocated the use 
of electric washers and’ offered a 
store demonstration without obliga- 
tion to the customer. In other words 
prospects were invited to inspect the 
washers on display. About fifty 
people brought their return cards 
to the store during the course of 
the year. 





—DURING 1922— 
The Rechlin Hardware Co., 
Bay City, Mich., 
Mailed 
washing machine prospects. 
Received 500 

these letters. 
Sold 300 machines. 
TRY IT YOURSELF! 


2500 sales letters to 


replies from 





Among this fifty at least twenty 
were sold within thirty days. In all 
the circular matter that was sent out 
it was promised that the firm would 
not bother anybody by phone calls 
or visits unless such attention were 
invited. This probably accounts for 
the large number of returned cards. 

The company keeps seven washers 


of different type and size displayed 


on the main sales floor to the left of 
the door. Just inside of the door, 
visible from the street, a washer is 
kept in action at all times, with 
foaming suds working through some 
clothes that are placed in the wash- 
ing compartment. 


Each week another washer is 
placed in action, so that the three 
types (oscillating, revolving and 
plunger) are brought to the public’s 
attention. A card above the washer 
in action invites questions and 
offers some brief sales points. 

As for terms the Rechlin Hard- 
ware Co. has a printed card on this 
subject. For cash payment in full 
at time of delivery a discount of 
$10 is allowed. On time payments 
an initial deposit of $25 or more is 
required. The balance is paid at the 
rate of $10 a month. No other terms 
or arrangements are _ permitted. 
Should a customer .feel unable to 
pay $25 down he is given the oppor- 
tunity of depositing $5 a week until 
the $25 mark has been reached. Then 
and not until then is the washer 
delivered. 

The Rechlin Hardware Co. insists 
that every purchaser of an electric 
washing machine be fully instructed 
in its operation . As they express 
it they are selling washing service 
operated by electricity and not merely 
mechanical devices that will do the 
family washing. Thirty days after 
delivery each customer is sent a 
courtesy letter asking if the machine 
has given satisfactory service. 

In the three hundred sales made 
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in 1922 only six customers have 
been dissatisfied. Any negative reply 
to the courtesy letter is the occasion 
for a phone call to inquire why the 
washer has not come up to full ex- 
pectations. Some difficulties can be 
straightened out on the phone. Others 
require a personal visit which is 
made the same day. 

In this way the Rechlin Hardware 
Co. makes every washing machine 
customer a booster for the store and 
for electric labor saving devices. 
They will not allow a customer to 
be dissatisfied. 

The first sales letters were sent 
to home owners. The second to 
families living in apartments. Sub- 
sequent letters were sent to names 
taken from the telephone directory. 
Home owners and those living in 
apartments were found to be the 
best prospects for obvious reasons. 
The home owner usually has money 
and can be interested in things that 


Ingenious Clothesline Wil! Ap- 
peal to Housewife 


The Ever-Kleen Clozline, made by, 


the Ever-Kleen Clozline Co., Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., is designed to save the 
housewife time and labor on wash day. 
The clothesline is so constructed that 
the lines may be quickly and easily 
withdrawn from the holder and the 
ends secured to any handy place such 
as a porch, garage or tree, thereby 
eliminating all unnecessary posts, cross 
arms, etc. As may be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, the lines 
automatically return to the post as 
soon as the user releases them. They 
are contained in such a manner as to 
be entirely protected against dust, 
moisture, etc. A valuable feature of 
the Clozline is the fact that the lines 











are automatically kept from sagging, 
thus keeping the clothes from dragging 
on the ground. The Clozline is very 
durable and simple in construction, and 
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will improve his property. The 
average apartment has but little 
extra space and people who select 
apartments for homes are usually 
very keen for labor saving devices. 

If the first letter did not bring 
any response a second and third 
notice was sent calling attention to 
the previous solicitation. It was 
explained that the Rechlin Hardware 
Co. believed that electric washers 
lightened the burdens of house- 
keeping and the store’s sales staff 
was ready and willing to assist in 
the selection of a washer. 

The daily newspapers in Bay City 
are frequently used by the Rechlin 
Hardware Co. to advertise washers. 
At regular intervals one of the store 
windows carries a display on electric 
washing machines. Window displays 
have always proved successful trade 
winners for this line and the firm 
believes that a good window display 
will interest more people in washers 





has no springs to wear out or break. 
The post is of heavy galvanized steel 
and should last indefinitely. The lines 
are of the very best interwoven non- 
stretchable type of rope and all work- 
ing parts are so placed as not to 
cause any wear on them. They will 
last several years before replacing. 
When replacement is necessary it is a 
very simple process. The top cover- 
plate is removed, withdrawing it with 
the lines and all mechanism. 


Adapter Permits Use of 114 Volt 
Vacuum Tubes in Standard 
Sockets 


The Suneco Tube Adapter, made by 
the Sun Equipment Co., 67 Exchange 
Pl., New York City, eliminates storage 
batteries and rewiring, and permits 
the use of the WD-11, 1% volt dry 
cell vacuum tube. The new model 
Suneco Tube Adapter, type AD-112, is 
made of the best grade molded con- 
densite and has no soldered connections 
to corrode. It adapts the aeriotron 
WD-11 to any standard socket without 
the necessity of rewiring, and allows 
tube % in. clearance. 


Preparation Opens Waste Pipe 


Designed for keeping drain and 
sewer pipes clean and free from filth, 
the Cleanwell Pipe Opener, made by 
the Cleanwell Mfg. Co., North and 
Sheffield Aves., Chicago, IIl., will eat 
its way through grease, slime, waste 
paper and other accumulations of filth. 
It will also thaw out frozen water 
pipes. It affords a reliable, convenient 
and inexpensive method of keeping 
waste pipes clear and clean. It will 
not injure lead, tin, copper, brass, 
slate or porcelain. 
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than any other medium of retail 
advertising. 

The Rechlin Hardware Co. never 
offers thirty days free trial. They 
confine their efforts to those people 
who have expressed an interest in 
washers and this principle of con- 
centration on Al _ prospects has 
proved itself to be a good merchan- 
dising policy. They feel that when 
their sales staff directs their efforts 
to such prospects they are sure to 
realize greater returns than by the 
too common hit or miss tactics of 
many selling organizations. ; 

Another interesting point brought 
out in the activities of this company 
is their plan of following up satis- 
fied washing machine users and try- 
ing to interest them in electric 
ironers. The family that uses an 
electric washer successfully for ‘six 
or seven months is usually willing 
to buy other electrical labor saving 
devices. 


Alcohol Torch Has Wide Use- 
fulness 


The Master Alcohol Torch, of Cava- 
nagh Bros. & Co., 89-91 Warren St., 
New York City, gives an intensely hot 
needle pointed flame for fine soldering, 
and should be especially valuable to 
electricians, jewelers, dentists, radio 
fans, etc. The tank is a _ one-piece 
drawn shell, and has a sliding air tube 
that is adjustable to any height. Rub- 
ber tubing of the finest qualitv is used 
and the mouth piece is of hard white 
bone. As may be seen from the ac- 
companying illustration, the cap is 
attached to the torch by a chain, thus 
preventing any possibility of its loss. 
The torch is made entirely of brass, 
nickel plated and highly polished. It 
is 1% x 7 in., weighs % Ilb., and is 
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packed in individual mailable cartons. 
The torch has a wide range of useful- 
ness and is designed to retail at a 
popular price. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Word to the Wise 


HEN the National Retail Hardware Con- 

vention opens at Richmond, Va., next 

month, members of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association will be present 
as guests of the retailers. 

The manufacturer and the retailer should be- 
come better acquainted. Each can learn some- 
thing from the other. It will indeed be a happy 
consummation if, when they part, each takes 
away with him a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the other’s problems, plans and points of 
view. 

This meeting is auspicious and important. It 
merits the attendance of every hardware re- 
tailer and manufacturer in the country who can 
possibly be present. 

* * * 
Man owes his progress to instinct and neces- 
sity. All other claims are imaginary. 


% * * 


The Megaphone of Business 


IVE THOUSAND business men attended 

the recent convention of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States in New York 
City. This in itself is not startling. But there 
is profound significance to be found in the 
growth, the influence and the policies of this 
institution that came into existence eleven years 
ago and which is today made up of more than 
1100 different industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations, 

The National Chamber of Commerce undoubt- 
edly exerts more influence upon public affairs 
than any other unofficial body in the country. 
This is no mere rhetorical exaggeration. Con- 
sider for a moment the consistency of its efforts. 

It helped, for instance, to make possible the 
Federal budget system. It joined the fight 
against vicious combinations in the building 
trades. It worked for flexible tariff rates and 
the ad valorem instead of the “American” form 
of valuation. It opposed the cash bonus for sol- 
diers of the World War. 

Moreover, it has surveyed and studied the 
problems of foreign trade extension ; the rehabili- 
tation of Europe, and a number of proposals for 
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relieving industrial depression. It has warmly 
advocated the principles of simplification, and 
the paring down by manufacturers of excess 
varieties and patterns. In view of this work it 
seems regrettable that its attitude toward labor 
has not placed it as yet in a position for con- 
structive accomplishment. 

A costly building is under construction at 
Washington as its national headquarters, and 
district offices are about to be established at 
central points. Its growth in eleven years has 
been truly phenomenal. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is the megaphone of business. Through 
this powerful mouthpiece the voice of commer- 
cial America is amplified and directed, for the 
purpose of instructing events, those stevedores 
who unload the ship of destiny upon the wharves 


of time. 
* * * 


We seem prone to forget that industrial 
progress has been rapid because it helped to 
improve the life and intelligence of the masses. 
When it stops doing that no formula in the 
world will open the doors to greater produc- 
tion and distribution. 


* 


Conseil Speaking 


NCERTAINTY seldom breeds courage. 

And if ever time, stocks, prices, people and 

the weather were more uncertain and out 
of joint than they are today we wish you would 
write in and tell us about it. We can’t remember 
it. 

The advocates and opponents of daylight sav- 
ing have the time all balled up; hardware 
stocks are short in one place and long in another ; 
prices make people boil internally, and the 
weather chillsghem externally. 

We don’t w what can be done about it pre- 
cisely, but if*We may hazard an opinion we don’t 
believe the time can be shortened or lengthened 
by any sort of whim or mechanism. Neverthe- 
less, it is probably advisable to keep an eye on it. 
And it is still un-common sense to watch stocks, 
prices and people pretty closely. They all do 
strange things. And as for the weather—we 
refer you to the motto on the quarter in your 
pocket. 
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“Plugging the Leake That Cul Salarice 


HERE is a retail salesman friend of mine who 

is billed for an increase in salary. He is begin- 

ning to earn it on a basis that formerly ran 
second in his mind. In other words, he is going to 
earn it by saving money for the store. Once a yard 
of string meant nothing in his young life. Now it 
represents a coupon on a salary increase. Last 
year he sold more goods than any other man in the 
store, and on the strength of his sales he approached 
“the Old Man” for a raise. 

The boss was sympathetic. ‘“Let’s talk it over, 
Bill,” he said. “You want more money because of 
your selling ability. But sales don’t mean every- 
thing. This is the way our business operates: We 
buy from the jobber and sell to the customer. The 
difference between what the goods cost and what 
we sell them for is margin. It isn’t profit, because 
profit is what is left for the business after we have 
taken out every bit of expense connected with 
stocking, handling and selling. Part of that expense 
is legitimate and necessary. The rest represents 
leaks in the margin tank. 

“We can only get a certain price for our goods. 
Competition controls that. We have no say in the 
market price of the goods we buy. We can’t buy 
any cheaper than any other legitimate dealer who 
buys the same quantities and pays his bills promptly. 
If we take the cash discount, we make a substantial 
saving, but the other merchants have the same oppor- 
tunity. The margin is more or less fixed. We can 
build up our margin reserve through buying the 
right quantities and selling intensively enough to 
get a high turnover. We can also help by keeping 
our expenses to a minimum. But—it isn’t so much 
the legitimate expense that hurts. It is those con- 
founded leaks. You’re wise enough to know that if 
there are no profits the business can’t go on. I 
want to pay you more money, but those leaks drain 
the margin tank to a point where I can’t take out 
more salary for you and continue to give the business 
the profit it deserves. A lot of those leaks are 
te victly up to you, and the rest of the boys. When 


you get them plugged there will be more money for 
you. 

“Here are a few of the leaks that are cutting your 
salary: 

“Wasted time—We all puncture the tank there. 

“Wasted light—In the basement, and in the odd 
corners. We don’t turn out the unnecessary lights. 

“Wasted string and paper—Some of the packages 
we turn out carry string enough to tie up a trunk 
and paper enough to cover a floor. It puts an awful 
dent in our margin. 

“Goods not charged—I’d hate to tell you how much 
that cuts your salary. 

“Advertising material we don’t use—The back 
room is full of it. 

“Playing favorites—We’re losing customers every 
day because some of you boys play favorites. 

“Neglecting seasonable goods—Right now there is 
a bunch of stuff in the back room that ought to be 
up front and on the run. It costs money to carry it 
over. 

“Dead stock—It won’t come to life on the shelf. 

“Out of goods—I haven’t seen your handwriting on 
the want book for weeks. 

“Careless checking—Some one is always dropping 
in for something that failed to reach him on delivery. 

“Poor windows—Those window spaces owe a rental 
that runs into real money, and they’re only working 
part time. 

“I can give you other leaks if you want ’em, but 
I think you’ve got your eyes opened. How about it?” 

“Boss,” said Bill, “you’re right. I’ve been pouring 
sales into a sieve. Now I’m going out and plug the 
leaks. Next time I ask for a raise I’m going to get 
it.” He is, and the time isn’t far off. Come to think 
about it, how many leaks are there in your own 
margin tank? 


Karbdbouhe. 
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Helping the Family 
Budget with 
Washing Machines 


By SAM T. WHITE, 
President, White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa 


Editor’s Note: This article is the second 
of a series of lectures broadcasted from 
Radio-Phone Station WOC, Davenport, 


Iowa, by Mr. White. 


Although the lec- 


tures are directed primarily to the house- 
wife, the hardware merchant will find 
that they contain many interesting points 
which may be used in selling washers. 


a HE high cost of living, or as 
some people put it, the cost of 
high living, is causing more 

women to resort to the same busi- 
ness methods in running their house- 
holds that have long been adopted by 
the better business concerns in mak- 
ing their appropriations for the 
amount of money necessary to run 
their business per week, month, or 
vear, as the case may be. 

Every well regulated business 
must of necessity estimate or budget 
its yearly expense before it can ar- 
rive at the cost of the goods, which 
is of course the basis of arriving at 
the price at which it can sell them. 

Consequently, the woman who has 
or does adopt the family budget is 
simply adopting the very best busi- 
ness method of running her house- 
hold. She keeps within her income, 
and puts a balance in the bank or in- 
vests it in reliable securities to be 
used in future years should the time 
ever arrive when she should need it. 

I will endeavor to show you that 
the washing machine will actually 
reduce your yearly expense in the 
home, just the same as machinery 
reduces the expense of operating a 
manufacturing plant or _ business 
office. In making this analysis, I 
will not attempt to show exorbitant 
figures but on the contrary will use 
the most conservative figures obtain- 
able for families of moderate circum- 
stances. Where more washing is 
done, the percentage of saving would 
of course be greater. 


Two Methods of Washing 


There are two methods of home 
washing—either by rubbing on the 
wash-board or washing by machine. 
I-think I have fully explained in 
former lectures the wear and tear 
and damage done to any fabric by 
the rubbing process. I believe you 
will agree with me when I say that 


clothes washed in a washing machine 
will wear twice as long as clothes 
washed in the old _ back-breaking 
method of the rub-board. So we will 
forget this after method and not 
even figure it in the saving account. 

Eliminating the washing by hand 
process, there remain three ways of 
having your washing done: First, 
send it out; second, hire a laundress; 
third, do it yourself. Before you 
can figure the relative cost of these 
three methods, it is necessary to 
determine just what a family wash- 
ing amounts to; so I am taking what 
I consider an average sized wash for 
a family of three. You will agree 
that this is being ultra-conservative, 
for the average sized family is five. 


What Laundries Charge 


The average dry weight of such a 
washing is approximately 35 |b. 
This includes practically everything 
worn and used during a week. I find 
that the prices of the commercial 
laundry for washing returned damp 
is from 14 to 20 lb. for $1 and 5 
cents per pound additional. So 
taking the average of 17 lb. for $1, 
such a washing would cost you $1.90 
or $98.80 per year. To this must be 
added the excessive replacement cost 
of clothing worn out in laundering 
by any other method than the gentle, 
home, washing machine way. This 
added cost is no less than $26 per 
year or a total of $124.80 per year. 

The second method is to hire a 
laundress, and I believe that the 
average wages paid is $3 per day and 
car fare. With a washing machine, 
the laundress will complete the wash- 
ing and ironing and do considerable 
other work in an eight-hour day; so 
we will charge one-quarter of this 
expense or $44.60 to the washing be- 
cause it should not take over two 
hours to do the largest family wash- 
ing. To this we must add the cost 
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of soap, bluing, fuel, water, and elec- 
tricity, which at the most should not 
amount to over $10.80 or a total ex- 
pense of $55.40 per year. 


The Inexpensive Method 


The third method is to do the 
washing yourself by machine which 
is practically the same as number 
two method, only you save the $44.60 
per year and the cost then would be 
$10.80 per vear. 

In compiling these figures, I have 
not added in the cost of meals for 
the laundress nor the assistance you 
give to the washing. I have often 
made the remark, and I believe it is 
a true statement, that you can do the 
washing yourself with an electric or 
power driven washing machine, with 
less labor than it takes to cook the 
meals and wait on a laundress. 

Now we have three tables; wash- 
ing sent to commercial laundries 
returned damp, cost $124.80 per 
year; washing done by laundress in 
your own home, cost $55.40 per year ; 
washing done by yourself with elec- 
tric or power driven washing ma- 
chine, cost $10.80 per year. 


How About This Saving? 


The very best electric washing 
machine can be bought today for 
$150, and the life of such a machine 
is at least ten years. With reason- 
able care, it will last much longer. 
Adding to original cost of machine 7 
per cent for interest on investment, 
depreciation, and service, the washer 
would cost you $21.25 per year. Add 
this to the cost of having a laundress 
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do your washing in your own héiiie, 
and it would be $76.65 or a saving’ 
to you of $48.15 per year. Then 
taking the third method, that of 
doing your own washing with an 
electric machine, your cost would be 
$32.05 per year or a saving of $92.75 
on the family budget. 

In other words, to make it as plain 
as possible, it is costing you $92.75 
a year not to own an electric or 
power driven washing machine; and 
if you want to take $44.60 and em- 
ploy a laundress to do the washing, 
it is still costing you $48.15 not to 
own an electric or power driven 
washing machine. 


First Cost the Only Cost 


In a great many cases those who 
do not have an electric or power 
Criven washing machine in their 
homes have no doubt deferred pur- 
chasing, although they know the 
merits and economy of the appliance 
—because of the initial cost of the 
machine. In a way is this not 
“penny wise and pound foolish’? 
The first cost is the only cost, the 
upkeep being negligible—and the 
savings effected begin at once and 
will pay for the machine many times 
over. I claim that there is no piece 
of machinery that you can put in the 
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home that will Save you as much 
money on sour fami.” budget as the 
washing machine. 

In making these talks, I have re- 
ferred to the electric or power driven 
washing machine and I may not have 
made myself thoroughly understood 
regarding the power driven part of 
it. I should like to explain that I am 
referring to washing machine driven 
by a small gasoline engine on the 
farm or in the rural districts where 
electricity is not available. And my 
concluding remark will be addressed 
chiefly to the farmer’s wife or rural 
housekeeper. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the 
rural sections are not supplied with 
the same conveniences that are to be 
found in the city. The farmer’s wife 
has not had her burden lightened in 
proportion to city women or even in 
any proportion to the labor saving 
appliances that are being constantly 
used by the men on the farms 
throughout the country. 


Use the Gasoline Engine 


Many a farm today is supplied 
with a small gasoline engine to pump 
water and do numerous other items 
of the men’s work. Seldom, how- 
ever, is a thought given to making 
use of this power to save the good 
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housewife the hardest part of her 
work, the wa.Shing. 

Practically a! washing machines 
are made so that t..ey can be driven 
by either electric mo*0Fr or gasoline 
engine. The only diffe,"ence is that 
the electric machine is su,‘vlied with 
an electric motor, while what is 
known as the power machine 1° fitted 
with a pulley to which you can be:t 
your gasoline engine or other pov,’er, 
and the cost of same is much le.%s 
than the electric machine. Conse- 
quently, the savings to the rural 
housewife are still greater than the 
figures I have given you this evening. 

Most power driven washing ma- 
chines are so constructed that they 
can easily be changed to an electric 
washer by merely adding the electric 
motor so that in case your home 
should ever be equipped with elec- 
tricity, you would still be able to 
vse your power washing machine. 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
have not taken into consideration the 
greatest of all household problems, 
sanitation. It is an acknowledged 
fact that doing your washing in your 
own home is the only sanitary way 
to handle your clothing. The saving 
from good health is unmeasurable, 
but it is a most valuable item that 
must be considered and is always 
considered by the American mother. 


Hubbard Sells 159 Washers in 49 Days 


EO. W. Hubbard Hardware Co., 

Flint, Mich. sold 159 electric 
washers in 49 days using the club 
purchase plan, whereby the customer 
deposited $1.50 per week until a 
total of $9 was credited. Delivery 
was made at this time and the 


customer completed payments on a 
This firm 


weekly or monthly basis. 





A clean home is as necessary as clean clothes. 


worked this plan during the Christ- 
mas holidays of 1922 as explained 
in full in the March 22, 1923 issue 
of HARDWARE AGE. 

The plan was so successful during 
the holiday season that the Geo. W. 
Hubbard Co. plan to try it again 
several times during the remainder 
of the year 1923. 


This window display features two 
electric washers surrounded with 
floor mops, polishes and other items 
of interest to the housewife at 
spring cleaning time. As the weather 
grows warmer labor saving devices 
have a paricularly strong appeal. 
Linking up spring cleaning materials 
with electric washers is a good plan. 


That’s why there’s a tie-up of washers and mops in this Hubbard display 
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This Display Sold 48 W heel Barrows, 30 Lawn 
Mowers and 15 Rolls of Fencing 


3 URING the four weeks in 
D which the above display was 

in the window of Weil Bros., 
507 West 125th Street, New York 
City, four dozen wheel barrows, 


twenty-five to thirty lawn mowers 


and ten to fifteen rolls of garden 
fencing were sold, as a direct and 
traceable result of this display, to 
a transient trade. The window was 
trimmed by Harry Weil. 

As a conservative estimate, Weil 
Bros. carry a $5,000 stock of spring 
goods such as shown in this window. 
They turn this stock during the year 
five to six times. 

As an interesting side comment 
the firm tried to sell garden fencing 


last year but without any marked 
success. This year simply as the 
result of an attractive and artistic 
window display more than fifteen 
full rolls have been sold up to this 
time, in spite of unfavorable weather 
that has retarded the sale of spring 
goods all over the country. Un- 
fortunately, all of the items shown 
in the window are not distinguish- 
able in the cut. 

It should be said, however, in ex- 
planation, that Weil Bros. are favor- 
ably situated near the Fort Lee ferry 
that carries a large number of New 
Jersey commuters back and forth 
across the Hudson River. Many of 
these people have to pass the Weil 





Politeness Pays Dividends 


Bros. store. Naturally they were 
attracted by the window display of 
spring goods. They were also inter- 
ested in an advertisement that was 
placed in another window, so as not 
to spoil the effect of this one, which 
announced the fact that Weil Bros. 
deliver to New Jersey by auto truck 
daily. 

In view of the unusual lateness of 
the season this year, displays of 
spring goods are still appropriate 
and worth trying out. Don’t allow 
your spring goods to die in your 
store and warehouse for want of 
proper displays, advertising and 
salesmanship. It’s never too late to 
try out a new merchandising idea. 


SOUTHERN store has a series of plainly 

lettered signs prominently displayed which 
read: “If we forget to thank you, your pur- 
chase is free.” 

This plan was taken up at a store meeting 
and thoroughly discussed before it was put into 
effect. As a result there has not been a single 
claim for free goods in the two years the plan 


has been in operation. Customers have fre- 
quently told the proprietor that they have tried 
without success to engage the salesman in per- 
sonal conversation just to distract his attention 
and make him forget the usual “thank you.” 
In fact, the thanking of customers has become 
a firm habit, which has resulted in increased 
business. 
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Batteries, 
Detector Tubes. 
Amplifier Tubes 


Vario-couplers 
Etc. — 


Rapid-Fire Lettering with the Speed Pen 


NATURAL question asked by 
Nimse beginners is, “How long will 
it take me to learn’ show-card 
writing?” The answer depends entirely 
on the student and his choice of equip- 
ment. 

The writer advises everyone 
tempting show-card 
writing for the first 
time to invest in a 
set of speed pens, 
also called “speed 
ball pens.” These 
pens are sold in sets 
of from four to six 
assorted sizes. Those 
with the _ round 
points or “bills” 
make rounded ter- 
minals, the square 
bills make perfect 
block letters, and 
sell for 50 cents to 
$1 the set. With a 
set of these pens the 
average beginner 
can learn to write 
plain legible show- 
cards in from six to 
eight weeks’ time if 
he will follow close- 
ly the instructions 
in HARDWARE AGE, 
and practise one- 
half hour every day. 

Special attention 
is directed to the 


at- 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


several different elementary strokes 


known as practice strokes shown on 
the bottom of the alphabet plate. 
After the beginner has acquired the 
knack of holding the pen handle the 
actual formation of each letter will be 
much easier. 


Unlike the brush it is 








Keep your lawn trimmed 


ENNSYLVA 


4 Quality ue 


This card and those at the top of the page are excellent examples of speed 
pen lettering 


NIA 


LAWN MOWERS 


Ask for FREE booklet 
"The care of your lawn" 


not necessary to twist or turn the speed 
pen sideways in order to make the cir- 
cular, angle, cross or horizontal strokes, 
if the “bill” of the pen is kept squarely 
on the surface the handle of pen will 
then be at the proper angle of about 
45 deg. 

If the reader wil! 
ss Study the seven let- 
ra ters illustrated on 
4 the accompanying 
chart he will ob- 
serve the simplicity 
of their construc- 
tion. Then in turn 
observe the finished 
show-cards and note 
how legible and at- 
tractive these let- 
ters look when prop- 
erly lined up and 
spaced. The show- 
card featuring “Dec- 
oration Day Spe- 
cials” is a practical 
suggestion to help 
the beginner keep 
his lettering prop- 
erly spaced and up- 
right. The size of 
this card is 11 by 
14 in. or one-quar- 
ter sheet and the 
upright lines drawn 









through the card 
are % in. apart. 
These lines were 
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drawn in ink with a fine pen point on 
account of reproducing, but the begin- 
ner may use a lead pencil and erase 
the pencil marks after the card is fin- 
ished. ‘The speed with which a card 
may be written by this method will 
more than offset the time required to 
draw the pencil lines. 

In starting the first row of capital 
letters the letter H is completed in just 
seven single strokes but the basic part 
of this letter requires but three single 
strokes, strokes Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 are the 
finishing strokes called “nibs.” 

One downward stroke forms the let- 
ter I, the letter being finished with a 
nib at the top and bottom. In forming 
the capital letter J the main stroke is 
brought down almost to the bottom 
guide line and the curved tail at the 
bottom is made by a single backward 
stroke from left to right, joining the 
main stroke in a semicircle. 

Simplicity Itself 

In making the letter K, stroke No. 1 
is made in the same way as is the basic 
stroke in the letter J; the top angle 
stroke No. 2 should join the main 
stroke just below the center, the third 
or bottom angle stroke should start at 
the center of top angle stroke and con- 
tinue obliquely to the bottom guide 
line, the letter being finished off with 
four nibs in the same way as the let- 
ter H. 

The letter L is made by drawing the 
pen downward from top to bottom 
guide line, and the bottom horizontal 
stroke No. 2 is made without removing 
pen, a short stroke from left to right. 
The pen is then removed to make stroke 
No. 4 in the direction the arrow points. 

The letter M is closely allied to the 
letter N, the only difference being one 
extra angle stroke is used in making 
the former. The lower-case letters on 


HARDWARE AGE 


HE use of 

ruled lines 
will enable the 
beginner to 
make more even 
and better space 
letters. The 
lines can easily 
be erased after 
the letters have 
been made and 
the effect will be 
well worth while 























the third line are much more simple in 
their construction than the capital let- 
ters and in some instances require 
about one-half the amount of strokes 
than the corresponding capital letters. 


Nine Practice Strokes 


There are nine different elementary 
practice strokes shown at the bottom 
of plate. These characters embrace 
every stroke taken in making the seven 
letters shown above. Copying these in 


KH ait IV KK. LL 


6: 7 


NMI Mi 


hhh uy yj} 
= yi//\\if//u- 


lll 


This chart shows in detail how 


NV MV 
mmnn 


NN 
3 

“lk 
kk 


| 
dl 


Y 
TY 


the various strokes are made 


oe ge 
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the rotation in which they appear for 
ten or fifteen minutes will enable the 
beginner to acquire an excellent work- 
ing knowledge of the speed pen. The 
average hardware clerk whe is inter- 
ested in learning show-card writing 
does not aspire to be in the expert 
class. His one desire is to create plain, 
legible, attractive, business-pulling 
show-cards. The speed pen is the han- 
diest, fool-proof lettering tool made, 
and anyone can soon learn to use it. 


Filter for Home Water 
Systems 


The Dual Visible Strainer, 
made by the Dual Automatic 
Valve Co., Rock Island, IIl., 
is designed to purify the water 
obtained from suburban water 
systems, and to prevent pump 
troubles due to foreign sub- 
stances getting into the oper- 
ating mechanism. 

The construction is quite 
simple. The head is made of 
metal and divided into two 
compartments, into one of 
which a_ cylindrical bronze 
gauze strainer is_ inserted. 
Into this head is screwed a 
glass container, or jar, or trap. 
A suitable gasket between the 
glass container and the metal 
head insures a tight fit, so air 
will not leak in nor water leak 
out. There are no working 
parts—nothing about the en- 
tire device to ever get out of 
order or ever need repairs. 
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Arkansas Dealers Stress Cooperation and 
Personal Element in Business 


Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention Held 
at Little Rock 


May 8, 9 and 10 


Vice-President E. 


ITTLE ROCK, “The City of Roses,” 
¥ put her best blossoms forward for 

the twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Arkansas dealers who held 
their meetings and exhibit at the 
Marion Hotel May 8, 9, 10. Weather 
conditions were ideal, the Southern city 
was a-bloom with flowers and the at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic. 
The exhibits were well patronized, and 
although three other conventions were 
being held in the city at the same time 
with hotel accommodations at a pre- 
mium, the hardware dealers were all 
taken care of and seemed to have the 
edge on the rest of the crowd. 

The entertainment features of the 
program were noteworthy. The asso- 
ciation gave a theater party on Tues- 
day evening, May 8, and the jobbers 
and the Little Rock ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce entertained with a banquet the 
following evening. Douglas Malloch, 
the well-known humorist and poet, was 
the speaker of the evening, J. J. Harri- 
son of Little Rock acted as toastmaster 
and Hugh D. Hart welcomed the visi- 
tors to the city and had some fine 
things to say about Arkansas. 


Rudolph Elected President 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the last session, Thursday 
morning, May 10, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Tracy Rudolph, Arkadelphia; 
Vice-President, E. Whitfield, Jones- 
boro; Treasurer, S. M. Beattie, New- 
port; Secretary, L. P. Biggs, Little 
Rock. 

Executive Committee: C. E. Weber, 
chairman; Marvin Graham, R. S. San- 
ford, C. W. Maxfield, Jr., William 
Mitchell, Ray Meriwether, Earl Young, 
John H. Haralson, W. L. Matthews, 
John Hamilton and Harry Hankins, Jr. 

Advisory Board: D. H. Miller, E. H. 
Rankin and T. W. Johnson. 

At the opening session Secretary L. 
P. Biggs gave a most satisfactory ac- 
count of the activities during the past 
year. Old records of 1905 show about 
100 members. When Mr. Biggs became 
associated with the organization a drive 
was put on in 1920, and they came into 
convention with 163 members. 1921 
showed 179 members and the paid-up 
membership now totals around 260, a 
gain of eighty-two since May, 1922. 





and Retiring President Tom Johnson 


The financial statement showed a 
satisfactory condition of the finances 
of the association. Dealers were asked 
by the secretary to take more interest 
in the Legislature and the laws being 
made which in some cases would work 
hardships if allowed to become active 
laws. The problem of jobber competi- 
tion was also discussed and attention 
called to grocery jobbers who were 
stocking hardware lines and making 
sales without profit on these lines. It 
was urged that all members interest 





themselves in the movement to limit the 
jobbers’ activities in selling hardware 
lines to other trades that did not ordi- 
narily stock the merchandise for sale. 

The matter of distribution and its 
resulting higher costs, due to present- 
day methods, was discussed at some 
length, with specific illustrations as to 
how the changes have come about. It 
was pointed out that the simplification 
program was a very important step 
toward cutting much of the expense 
and cost of doing business. 





Prominent Speakers 
Address Dealers— 
Tracy Rudolph 


President 


Whitfield, President T. T. Rudolph 


President T. W. Johnson delivered 
his message at the first session on 
Tuesday, May 8. 

Conditions are very hopeful, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson. He showed how 
retail hardware business was showing 
as high as 65 per cent increase over last 
year in certain cases that he knew of 
personally. He says that a _ buyers’ 
strike may be likely, but it would be 
disastrous at this time. He asked deal- 
ers, manufacturers and jobbers to hold 
prices as low as possible and cautioned 


Capt. J. W. Gorby, 
Cyclone Fence Co.; 
Hamp Williams, 
vice-president, 
National Retail 
Hardware 
Association, 
and C. G. Henry, 
president, 
Arkansas Cotton 
Growers’ 
Cooperative 
Association 


the dealers towwatch their stocks and 
future orders. 

Probably the keynote of the conven- 
tion was sounded when Mr. Johnson 
asked all dealers to cooperate with each 
other in every manner possible. He 
pointed out that the hardware retailer 
in his local community is naturally 
placed in a position of responsibility 
and leadership, and it is up to him to 
use this leadership and responsibility in 
making better communities as well as 
improving conditions. 


J. A. Couch, C. P. Forsythe, Frank Williams and James R. Fones, all of Fones 
Bros. Hardware Co., Little Rock 
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Frank Ferguson, H. J. Hopkins, both of Geller, Ward & Hasner Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. S. Hobbs, Janesboro; and C. E. Weber, Huntington 


Following the president’s address, 
Perry F. Nichols, National Retail 
Hardware Association, gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Association Service.” 

Henry Tucker, president of Fones 
Bros.’ Hardware Co., explained to the 
convention the new Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, which has been recently formed 
within the state and how it functioned. 
Credit questions were then discussed, 
and it was gratifying to hear the vari- 
ous dealers tell how definite policies 
have solved the problem for them. 
Most of them attained the best results 
by cooperating with other merchants, 
and an understanding was reached re- 
garding the credit to be extended and 
collection of accounts. It was generally 
conceded that merchandise charged 
should obtain a higher price after 
thirty days than that sold for cash. 
Part payment plans and securities were 
discussed at some length. 

The value of women’s trade in the 
hardware store furnished a lively dis- 
cussion. Several dealers told how they 
had increased their volumes by install- 
ing up-to-date household departments 
and tables for the smaller and cheaper 
articles that attract a large volume of 
trade to department and general stores. 
Aid for the farmer was urged by many 
members, and it was brought out that 
help in the right way is always appre- 
ciated and brings returns in increased 
business. Here again the keynote of 
the convention, “Personal element in 
business and cooperation,” was brought 
to the fore. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
highly enjoyed by everybody. The two 
speakers, Capt. John W. Gorby of the 
Cyclone Fence Co., and Martin L. 
Pierce of the Hoover Co., put across 
their messages in the most effective 
manner. 


Pierce Stresses Turnover 


Mr. Pierce spoke on “How Turnover 
Is Secured.” It was brought out that 
there are 10,000 separate chain stores 
in the United States and of the 350,000 
retail grocers 50,000 are chain stores. 
It was pointed out that due to condi- 
tions it was not probable that retail 
hardware stores would suffer much 
from chain store competition in their 
own particular lines, but would find 
keener competition on a great many of 
their staple items, as well as household 
items. 

Mr. Pierce also stressed the amount 
of catalog house business going out of 
the smaller districts and cities and ‘said 
in order for the merchant to meet cata- 
log and chain store competition he 
would have to increase his turnover 
and improve his merchandising meth- 
ods by increasing the sales efficiency 
of the entire store. 

Only 45 per cent of the prospects 
that come into a store are sold, said the 
-speaker, and the average retail sales- 


man spends only 20 per cent of his time 
in actual sales work. 

The need of electrical equipment in 
homes, according to Mr. Pierce, is 
tremendous and facts supported his 
statement. He said that there were 
12,000,000 homes in the United States 
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stores, at the employers’ honies and 
dinners were urged as methods of get- 
ting the store people linked together 
and working in close cooperation. 

The importance of determination, 
patience and the never-give-up spirit 
were stressed as essential for every 
salesman. Captain Gorby has a fund 
of good stories at his disposal and they 
always illustrate his point exactly, so 
he kept everybody in a fine frame of 
mind. Some of the essential things 
brought out as the guide posts to suc- 
cessful selling are: Always smile, be 
human, be resourceful, adapt oneself 
to conditions, be agreeable and be able 
to cooperate. Salesmen who worked 
just as hard when the boss’ back was 
turned as they did when he was watch- 
ing them were commended. Successful 
salesmen learn something every day, 
says Captain Gorby. Habits make us 





FE. H. Rankin, Walnut Ridge: J. A. Hays, Paragould; W. L. Matthews. Pine 
Grove; H. M. Hankins, Monticello; and S. M. Beattie, Newport 


that had phonographs and only 3,000,- 
000 of them had vacuum cleaners. 

The importance of getting increased 
turnover to release working capital and 
cut down overhead was brought out 
forcibly in Mr. Pierce’s talk. He urged 
leaders to rise to their position and 














R. W. Shapleigh, president Shap- 
leigh Hardware Co., St. Louis. 
Mo., and W. A. Cook 


lead the way to more effective and more 
profitable merchandising. 

Capt. John W. Gorby gave an un- 
usually interesting talk on “How to 
sell your goods.” He emphasized the 
good times ahead and said that it was 
possible to be too conservative, although 
it was necessary to study conditions 
and have a good understanding of the 
art of salesmanship. Meetings at the 








what we are, and the better our habits 
the better men and salesmen. 

Summing up the question, Captain 
Gorby said, “Salesmanship is the dis- 
covery of a human need and supplying 
it quickly and satisfactorily.” He drew 
on the blackboard his “Salesman’s Arch 
of Triumph” which nearly every dealer 
copied to take home with him. 

The foundation is made of good hard 
work and square dealing. The pedestals 
of the pillars that support the arch are 
character and knowledge. The pillars 
are confidence and personality and the 
arch is made up of enthusiasm and last- 
ing good-will, while the keystone is 
tact. In closing, he said, “We are all 
paid in proportion as we produce.” 


Alexander Emphasizes Importance of 
the Farmer 


W. W. Alexander, vice-president ot 
the John Deere Plow Co., said on 
Wednesday afternoon that conditions 
were much improved and the signs 
quite hopeful for a continuance of good 
times. He said that agricultural im- 
plements show less than a 20 per cent 
increase over twelve months ago while 
steel has advanced over 100 per cent 
and no dealer need make apology when 
he sells implements on the present 
market. 

Mr. Alexander said that agriculture 
is the backbone of industry and the 





B. R. Shore and F. B. Dalhoff, Shapleigh Hardware Co.; John Grummer, 
Conway; and C. E. Sprague, Piggott 
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K. W. Posing haps ar E. C. Atkins € Co.; 
Hardware Co.; 


Robert O. Bossinger, Kidd-Bossinger 


A. Harrison, E. C. Atkins & Co. : and W. A. Johnston, Kidd- 


Bossinger Hardware Co. 


spirit of cooperation with the farmer 
was brought to the front as a means 
of increasing business and improving 
conditions. He also said that 47 per 
cent of manufactured products were 
consumed by farmers and 60 per cent 
of the tonnage of the country moved to 
and from the farms. It was pointed 
out that Arkansas had greater chance 
for development than the prairie coun- 
tries due to the diversity of natural 
resources, crops and soil. “We can be 
better merchants and hardware dealers 
and put things across in a big way,” 
says Mr. Alexander, “if we organize 
our business in a better way and train 
our help so they work for the business 
and not for the proprietor.” 

A graphic illustration was given of 
a good store and a poor one with the 
methods used by each in getting busi- 
ness. The very great saving by taking 
cash discounts was illustrated by Mr. 
Alexander as follows: 

5 per cent discount on $10,000. .$500.00 
8 per cent interest on the bor- 
rowed money for sixty days.. 133.33 


A saving to the dealer of... .$366.67 

This amount of saving is equivalent 
to interest at the rate of 22 per cent 
per annum. 

C. G. Henry of Little Rock explained 
the results of the first year of the cot- 
ton association and gave some interest- 
ing data on the work it had accom- 
plished. 

Emmett Mitchell, one of the four 
organizers of the Arkansas Retail 
Hardware Association, then introduced 
R. W. Shapleigh, president of the Shap- 
leigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. Shapleigh said that business has 


reached a complex stage and can no 
longer be conducted under old rules. 
New problems have arisen, regulations 
have been imposed with additional 
taxes making the conduct of affairs con- 
siderably different than it used to be. 
The methods of distribution have also 
become more complex and changed and 


Martin L. Pierce, 
Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co.; 
Secretary L. P. Biggs, 
Little Rock; and 
W. W. Alexander, 
vice-president 
John Deere Plow Co 


it is necessary for every business man 
to be “on his toes” at all times. 

Mr. Shapleigh defended the middle- 
man by saying that if he was not 
needed in or economic existence he 
would not be there. There does not 
seem to be much hope of a decline in 
the living plane and cost of living and 
he urged dealers to adjust themselves 
to conditions as they found them. 
Stocks should be brightened up and 
greater attention paid to selling as 
every merchant is entitled to a fair 
profit. He predicted firm prices for 
the balance of 1923. 

Mr. Shapleigh was very hopeful of 
conditions, repeating that he felt, while 
we were in a dangerous period, yet it 
was one of sanity and little chance of 
undue inflation or repetition of the 
disastrous experiences of a few years 
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ago. Mention was made of the eightieth 
celebration of the Shapleigh Hardware 
Co., which is being celebrated at this 
time, and it was the genuine wish of 
the convention that this firm would en- 
joy as much prosperity in the future as 
in the past. 

H. J. Hopkins, sales manager of the 
Geller, Ward, Hasner Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., explained the price 
service which his firm was supplying 
to hardware dealers. There seemed to 
be considerable interest on the part of 
the Arkansas dealers in this form of 
service. 

The question box session covered the 
special sales and special goods, also 
methods of handling. It was generally 
conceded that special sales were stimu- 
lators of business and many concrete 
examples were given of the results 
obtained. Newspaper advertising was 








commended and dealers were urged to 
give it very careful consideration and 
attention. One dealer told of bringing 
150 women into his store through an 
inexpensive souvenir. Cooperation of 
competitors was again urged. 

The final session which was held 
Thursday morning brought out some 
good live discussions and suggestions 
for the association. O. M. Thurber, 
Owatonna, Minn., delivered a_ talk 
entitled “Two On, Two Out, and a 
Home Run.” 

Resolutions of respect were sent to 
the family of Alexander T. Grimes, the 
founder of the Grimes Hardware Co., 
Walnut Ridge, Ark., who passed away 
during the year after having conducted 
his business for nearly fifty years and 
being one of the oldest hardware men 
in the South. 
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Federal Trade Commission Attacks Price 


Discrimination 


Contends Producers Must Make Same Prices to All 
Dealers in Same Class—Another Lumber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1923. 
T HE Federal Trade Commission in 


a new burst of activity has raised 

another issue with respect to 
price discrimination somewhat analo- 
gous to that presented in the Mennen 
case but clearly differentiated there- 
from from a strictly legal standpoint. 
Manufacturers and merchants will fol- 
low this new case with interest as its 
determination will still further blaze 
the pathway for those who seek a maxi- 
mum of liberty in the control of their 
own prices without running afoul of 
legal prohibitions. 

The new case involves a formal com- 
plaint filed by the commission against 
Wililam R. Warner & Company, Inc., 
of New York City, a firm engaged in 
manufacturing patent medicines, phar- 
maceuticals and drug specialties and 
selling such products to jobbers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Its factories are 
located in New York City and St. 
Louis. The complaint alleges both un- 
fair competition in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
price discrimination contrary to the 
Clayton Act. 


Price Discrimination Challenged 


The Warner Company’s policy of dis- 
criminating in prices between its pre- 
ferred and non-preferred customers is 
challenged in the complaint. The basis 
of the firm’s classification of customers 
is not disclosed. The preferred cus- 
tomers include both wholesalers and 
retailers, and the non-preferred class 
also includes both wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

It is noted that the nature of the 
price discrimination presented in the 
Warner case is different from that 
presented in the Mennen case. In the 
Mennen case the discrimination was in 
favor of wholesalers as against re- 
tailers purchasing cooperatively. In 
the Warner case the discrimination 
alleged to be in use is in favor of a 
preferred class as against a non-pre- 
ferred class, the preferred class includ- 
ing both wholesalers and retailers and 
the non-preferred class also including 
both wholesalers and retailers. 

In the Mennen case the Commission’s 
order prohibited a discrimination 


Association Put on Grill 
By W. L. Crounse 


against retailers purchasing coopera- 
tively upon the same terms as whole- 
salers. The Court reversed the order 
and stated: 

“Whether a buyer is a wholesaler or 
not does not depend upon the quantity 
he buys. It is not the character of 
his buying but the character of his 
selling which marks him as a whole- 
saler. Pi 
The question in the Warner case to 
be determined by the Commission is 
whether it is unlawful to discriminate 
in price between wholesalers who pur- 
chase in the same quality, quantity and 
upon the same terms, and likewise, 
whether it is unlawful to discriminate 
between retailers who purchase under 
like conditions. 


Maintains Two Scales of Prices 


The Warner plan, the complaint re- 
cites, contemplates two established 
scales of prices which it designates as 
jobbers’ prices and retailers’ prices, the 
jobbers’ prices being materially lower 
and carrying greater discounts than 
the retailers’ prices. The jobbers’ 
prices are granted to certain selected 
wholesalers and retailers and at the 
same time the retailers’ prices upon 
goods of the same quality and quantity 
are charged to certain other whole- 
salers and retailers. 

By reason of this classification into 
groups of preferred and non-preferred 
customers, the complaint charges that 
the preferred customers, being given 
the more favorable prices and terms, 
are afforded an undue and unfair ad- 
vantage over their competitors who 
have been compelled to purchase goods 
of the same quality and quantity at 
higher prices and on less advantageous 
terms,—that is, certain wholesalers be- 
ing in the preferred class receive better 
prices than other wholesalers in the 
non-preferred class. Likewise, certain 
retailers being in the preferred receive 
better prices than certain other retail- 
ers being in the non-preferred class. 

The respondent company is given 
thirty days in which to answer at which 
time the issue will be joined and the 
case set for trial. It will be followed 
with much interest as involving the 
question as to whether the price dis- 
crimination alleged constitutes a viola- 


tion of either the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act or the Clayton law. 


Report on Hardwood Lumber Com- 
bination 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a report on the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation which maintains headquarters 
at Oshkosh, Wis. The report contains 
an analysis of present market prices on 
northern hardwoods and charges the 
association and its members not only 
with price fixing activities but with 
cooperation on prices with other lumber 
associations. As the evidence gathered 
respecting price fixing relates chiefly 
to transactions three or four years old 
i€ is a question as to whether any pro- 


' ceedings against the organization will 


be taken by the commission. The re- 
port is of much interest, however, in 
that it defines practices which the com- 
mission condemns and which it is now 
prepared to enjoin in the case of any 
association that may be brought to its 
attention. 

The commission emphasizes the fact 
that present prices on Wisconsin hem- 
lock are now at their highest peak— 
higher than the war prices—and that 
on the better grades of hardwood pres- 
ent quotations average over 60 per cent 
higher than those in the fall of 1918. 
This high level is stressed by the com- 
mission in connection with the fact that 
hemlock is one of the most important 
construction woods of the country, while 
hardwoods are widely used in finishing 
construction and in the manufacture of 
furniture. Thus there is an important 
public interest which the commission 
feels has been jeopardized by the activi- 
ties charged against this association. 


Sought to Destroy Price Competition 


Composed of seventy-five members of 
hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, 
the association controls over 60 per 
cent of the production of hemlock and 
hardwoods in Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan, the most important region 
in the country in the production of 
hemlock. During the period covered by 
the inquiry, the association was con- 
ducted largely as a medium to facilitate 





(C. utinued on page 88) 
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DEALERS AND MFRS. 
TO DISCUSS COSTS 
AT RICHMOND 





National Convention Will Try to 
Find Leak That Makes 
Distribution High 


WILL TALK UNIT PRICING 


Congressman Will Present 
Transportation Remedies 


A serious effort will be made to 
analyze distribution costs at the annual 
convention of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, to be held in Rich- 
mond, Va., June 19-22. Manufacturers 
will participate in the discussions. 

The subject of distribution costs will 
be approached from all angles, it is 
said, in an earnest endeavor to deter- 
mine the reason for the seemingly 
great spread between production cost 
and consumer price; to discover whether 
or not there are leaks along the distri- 
bution channel, and if there are leaks, 
how they may be stopped; to determine 
if any of the factors are rendering ex- 
cessive or unnecessarily expensive ser- 
vice, and, if so, the remedy therefore. 

Speakers now definitely assured for 
the congress at Richmond are among 
the foremost manufacturers in the 
country. 

Isaac Black, of Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Co., president of the American Hard- 
ware Mfrs. Association, will discuss dis- 
tribution costs from the manufacturers’ 
viewpoint. 

Arthur B. Birge, of Seymour Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, chairman of the commit- 
tee of distribution of the American 
Hardware Mfrs. Association, will 
discuss distribution costs from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint in the light 
of his special knowledge of the subject. 

Murray Sargent, of Sargent & Co., 
will discuss unit pricing and the econ- 
cmy of this method. 

Charles H. Watkins, Watkins-Cot- 
trell Hardware Co., will discuss distri- 
bution costs from the wholesalers’ 
standpoint. 

The Hon. Sydney Anderson, repre- 
sentative from Minnesota, chairman of 
the Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, will discuss the 
effect of transportation cost upon dis- 
tribution costs. 

Edward Mott Woolley, Passaic, N. J., 
noted business student and writer, who 
will discuss distribution costs from the 
viewpoint of the disinterested student, 
with special reference to the work of 
the hardware association. Alvin E. 
Dodd, manager of the department of 
domestic distribution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, will 
discuss distribution costs in the light 
of information gained through his de- 
partment of the national chamber. 

Discussion of the subject from the 
retailer’s point of view will be intro- 
duced under the five subjects: ‘“Busi- 
ness Control,” “Productive |Service,” 
“Unproductive Service,” “Some Distri- 





bution Wastes and Their Remedies,” 
and “What Is Profit?” 

The American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association will hold a conven- 
tion in Richmond at the same time, this 
association having decided at the At- 
lantic City convention last fall to meet 
in Richmond concurrently with the re- 
tailers’ organization in the interest of 
establishing closer contact with con- 
sumers through a more intimate rela- 
tionship with the final distributors of 
hardware products. 

A special train from Chicago will be 
arranged, it is said, to carry the West- 
ern delegates to Richmond. 


Frank E. Wing Dead 


Secretary L. S. Starrett Tool Co. 
Well Known to Trade 


Frank E. Wing, secretary and treas- 
urer L. S. Starrett Tool Co., Athol, 
Mass., secretary of the Athol Machine 
Co., and one of the most widely known 
and respected men associated with the 
manufacture of fine tools in this coun- 
try, died at his home in Athol, May 13, 
following a long illness. Mr. Wing was 
the son of Edward E. and Helen New- 
man Wing, and was born June 27, 1865. 
After attending the public schools he 
graduated from Smith Academy, Hat- 
field, Mass., and entered Yale in the 
following fall. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1886. 

The following year he entered the em- 
ploy of the Starrett Company. He 
composed the entire office and shipping 
force, where now approximately 100 
persons are required to do the work. 
The success of the company in a large 
measure was due to Mr. Wing’s en- 
deavors. A public-spirited man he, he 
served many important positions, such 
as president Republican Club, as mem- 
ber of the school board, ete. In addi- 
tion, he stood high in Masonry, and for 
many years was clerk of the First 
Church, Unitarian. 

He was married Sept. 28, 1892, to 
Edith May Smith of Athol, who sur- 
vives him, with a son, Donald Wing, 
of Yale College. 








Heavy Hardware Men Elect 
New Officers 


At the closing session of the four- 
teenth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association, held at Chicago, John B. 
Carse, of Ogden & Wallace, New York 
City, was elected president; Charles R. 
Williams, of Williams Hardware Co., 
Minneapolis, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and G. M. Congdon, of Congdon 
& Carpenter Co., Providence, was 
elected second vice-president; A. H. 
Chamberlain, of New York, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
condemning. the action imstituted 
against the “Pittsburgh plus” basing 
system before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and instructed its counsel to 
aid the defendant, the United States 
— Corporation, in every way pos- 
sible. 


TU 





Chicago Inventor 
Joins Iowa Firm 


H. W. Eden to Manage Production 
for White Lily Mfg. Co. 


H. W. Eden, of Chicago, inventor and 
manufacturer of the “Eden” and “But- 
terfly” washing machines, has joined 
the White Lily Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of washing machines, Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Eden has assumed charge of the 
manufacturing end of the White Lily 














"iH. W. Eden 


business. Sam T. White, president, 
will remain in charge of sales and 
finances. 

Mr. Eden has secured numerous 
patents on mechanical devices. He 
has nineteen washing machine patents 
to his credit. 

When the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers’ Association was 
organized in 1916, Sam T. White was 
made its first president. Mr. Eden 
followed Mr. White and became the 
second president of the national asso- 
ciation. He resigned this position, and 
also as president of the Brokaw-Eden 
Mfg. Co., to enter the construction corps 
of the army during the world war. 





Chenoweth of Disston Dead 


H. P. Chenoweth, manager of domes- 
tic sales of .Henry Disston & Sons, 
Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., died May 16 at 
his home in that city. Mr. Chenoweth 
was connected with the Disston firm 
for more than twenty-five years and 


- was for some time general sales man- 


ager. Last February in the reorgan- 
ization of the firm he was appointed 
domestic sales manager. 

Mr. Chenoweth was well known to 
the hardware trade. He represented 
the. Di company in the Southern 


Guard 
and at one time was active in the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, when he was connected with job- 
bing interests in the South. 
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Secretary of Labor Will 


Address Winchester 


Dealers 


Convention at Chicago Will Have 


Special Exhibits 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
is to be the principal speaker at the 
third annual convention of the Win- 
chester Clubs, to be held at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, June 25-28. It is ex- 
pected that more than 3500 hardware 
merchants, together with 1000 sales- 
men of hardware and accessories, will 
attend. 

One of the features of the convention 
is to be exhibits of hardware and allied 
lines by manufacturers, in addition to 
the Winchester and Simmons lines. 
While no definite program has yet been 
announced, the forenoons are to be de- 
voted to business and the afternoons 
te pleasure, the exhibits, convention 
meetings, ladies’ auxiliary sessions, etc. 
On the afternoon of the 27th the annual 
field day will be held. Each afternoon at 
3 o’clock, excepting the 27th, there will 
be a drawing for prizes at which only 
those in attendance can participate. 
The drawing for the automobile on the 
final day of the convention last year 
proved so successful that the feature 
of prizes will be a daily affair this year. 

Reduced fares, it is said, will be 
given on all the railroads. 





E. J. Bryant Heads Greenfield’s 
Gage Department 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion, Greenfield, Mass., has appointed 
E. J. Bryant as head of its gage de- 
partment. Mr. Bryant has had more 
than twenty years’ experience in the 
small tool industry, and has paid par- 
ticular attention to the manufacture 
and use of gages. He is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and a member of that asso- 
ciation’s committee on plain limit gages 
for general engineering work. Mr. 
Bryant had previously been associated 
with the Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co. and the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 


Death of William G. Evans 


William G. Evans, aged 37, died at 
his home on the North Side, Pittsburgh, 
May 14. For thirteen years he had 
teen connected with the Harris Pump & 
Supply Co. of that city, at the time of 
his death being assistant to the presi- 
dent and a director. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club, 
the Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Masonic fraternity. 








Square D Co. Personnel Changes 


H. R. Thornburgh, formerly of the 
Western Electric Co., and W. F. Clarke, 
of the M. W. Duncan Co., manufac- 
turers of Nilkorode paste, Providence, 
R. I., have joined the New York branch 





of the Square D Co., manufacturers 
of electrical safety devices, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Other recent appointments include 
Roy M. Heasley, formerly with the Con- 
sumers’ Power Co., Grand Rapids, who 
has been made manager of the Grand 
Rapids branch office. E. J. Burke has 
been appointed sales representative in 
the Philadelphia territory, and H. N. 
Foster, recently with the W. J. Fisher 


Co., Detroit, has joined the Detroit | 


sales organization. 
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Charles E. Sheldon, chairman of 
the board of directors, Whitman 
& Barnes Mfg. Co., whose un- 
timely death was reported in the 
May 10 issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
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Schiller Joins Tire Firm 


J. P. Schiller has become connected 
with the India Tire & Rubber Co. as 
its Southern representative, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. Mr. Schiller’s 
experience in the automotive industry 
dates back to 1912, when he was sales 
and service representative for the 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co. of Chicago. 

In 1915 he left the Woods organiza- 
tion to join the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
cperating under F. L. Ryan in San 
Francisco. Mr. Ryan is now Pacific 
Coast manager for the India Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

From 1916 to 1919 Mr. Schiller acted 
in the capacity of district manager in 
Seattle for the Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co., later being transferred to the 
San Francisco district. 

During the year 1919 he organized 
the J. P. Schiller Co., of which he be- 
came the president. That company 
acted as distributors of automotive 
specialties, storage batteries, etc. 

On April 15 of this year Mr. Schiller 
disposed of his interests in that com- 
pany in order to join the India organi- 
zation. 





Unrest in China May Make 


Brush Prices Higher 


Brush Maker Predicts Stronger 
Prices Because of Situation 
in Bristle Market 


Uprisings and unrest in China will 
affect the American brush market by 
causing higher prices for raw ma- 
terials, in the opinion of John A. 
Rowan, of the Nelms & Rowan Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
brushes. Mr. Rowan recently returned 
from a trip to the Far East, and has 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
brushes for twenty-seven years. 

“Increases in the price of raw ma- 
terials that enter into the manufacture 
of brushes are unavoidable,” Mr. Rowan 
told a HARDWARE AGE reporter recently. 
The uprisings and unrest in China are 
being taken advantage of by the Chi- 
nese and the present quantity of bristles 
being received is small and the dates 
of shipment uncertain. 

“Few people realize that the only 
countries from which bristles are ob- 
tainable in any quantities are Russia, 
Siberia and China,” Mr. Rowan said. 
“The bristles are obtained from mil- 
lions of farmers, each having but a few 
pounds to sell. Buyers go through the 
country purchasing these small quan- 
tities and assemble the purchases at a 
central headquarters, while others take 
them to the little countrv merchant and 
exchange them for wearing apparel or 
food. 

“Tampicos, fibres and horse hair, 
used extensively in the brush business, 
are being held at a high level of prices. 

“The production of handles is made 
increasingly difficult because of the 
growing scarcity, in addition to labor 
conditions, and all prices to brush 
manufacturers have been withdrawn. 
We must realize that lumber bought at 
the high prices of 1922 cannot be used 
for handles until the latter part of 
1923, to the necessary seasoning to 
prevent warping and cracking of the 
lumber. 

“Deliveries of all raw materials are 
slow, thereby reducing the possibility 
of carrying sufficiently heavy stocks to 
satisfy large demands.” 





Handerson Joins Ad Firm 


P. C. Handerson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned 
kis position and joined the staff of 
Fuller & Smith, advertising agents, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Abele Special Salesman with 
H. H. Heyman 


William E. Abele, for thirty-two 
years sales manager of Fuller Bros. & 
Co.. nails and wire products, 139 Green- 
wich Street, New York City, has joined 
the firm of H. H. Heyman, wholesale 
rope, twine and paper house, 82 West 
Broadway, as a special salesman cover- 
ing the metropolitan, New Jersey and 
Long Island territory. 
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Hot Springs Damage Exagger- 
ated, Says Western Editor 


The Stearns Hardware Co. was the 
only hardware store to suffer in the 
recent flood and fire at Hot Springs, 
Ark., having been damaged by water 
to the extent of $3,000. According to 
the Western editor of HARDWARE AGB, 
who was in Hot Springs on the morn- 
ing following the flood, newspaper es- 
timates of the losses sustained are 
greatly exaggerated and the total dam- 
age will probably not exceed $2,000,000. 
The destruction of one small hotel by 
fire represents the greatest individual 
loss. The damaged sections of the city 
are rapidly being put in order, al- 
though on May 18 high water was still 
prevailing in some sections which has 
naturally resulted in some crop loss. 
There was only one fatality. 





To Travel Europe for Apex Co. 


Albert L. Zoller, recently appointed 
representative of the Apex Electrical 
Distributing Co., electrical home ap- 
pliances, Cleveland, Ohio, in the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe, has 
sailed from New York for London, 
where he will make his headquarters. 
Mr. Zoller has had considerable experi- 
ence in the handling of foreign trade, 
having at one time been connected with 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. as for- 
eign sales manager. He has also been 
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associated with the Willys Export Cor- 
poration in connection with its ac- 
tivities in the Far East. 

The appointment by this company of 
R. E. Palmer as educational director 
has resulted in the creation of an im- 
portant executive position in its or- 
ganization. Mr. Palmer is already at 
work on a standard form of education 
for retail salesmen, and also a special 
course for teaching field managers their 
duties. It is planned to have these 
courses arranged in time for the 
Cleveland convention, after which, it is 
said, a standard course will be put into 
effect in all the large cities. 





New England to Elect in June 


The New England Iron & Hardware 
Association held its May meeting at 
Youngs Hotel, Boston, on the evening 
of the 15th. About thirty members 
and guests attended. M. B. Damon, 
Fitchburg Hardware Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., president, presided at the meet- 
ing. He appointed the following a com- 
mittee on nominations for officers to be 
elected at the annual meeting in June 
at Boston: William Bowe, Herrick Co., 
Boston, metals; A. J. Chase, Chase, 
Parker & Co., Boston, heavy hardware 
and machinists’ supplies, and ». 
Alexander, Emery-Waterhouse Co., 
Portland, Me. No other business of im- 
portance’ came before the meeting. 

James B. Thrasher of Malden, Mass., 
was the guest of the evening. 
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Chandler, 80, Receives Roses 
and Autographs 


Milton A. Chandler, of the firm of 
Chandler & Barber Co., jobbers and re- 
tailers of hardware, 122-126 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass., celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on May 16. Despite 
his age, Mr. Chandler is in excellent 
health and attends business every day, 
and received the congratulations of his 
friends and employees at his desk. He 
was presented with a basket of carna- 
tions by the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, a basket of eighty 
roses from Isaac Black, sales manager 
of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., and 
a large basket of pink carnations from 
his employees. He was also tendered 
a surprise party by the employees at 
his home in Newton, Mass., receiving 
from them a handsome book ‘containing 
their autographs. 





Electric Cleaners Active 


Shipments of electric cleaners from 
the plant of the Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., North Canton, Ohio, dur- 
ing the month of April are said to ex- 
ceed all previous records for this period. 
The volume of shipments during the 
first two weeks of May would indicate 
that the month’s output will be 20 per 
cent more than April. 





(News continued on page 84) 
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Tendency to Mark Time Noticeable 
Throughout Hardware Markets 


American Construction Council’s advice to bankers and builders to limit new projects, a 


\ \ 71TH the cancellation of building contracts in large cities throughout the country, and the 


tendency on the part of business to mark time is noticeable especially in the hardware 


markets. 


A consistent demand continues, however, for staples and items which have been short for 


some time. 


Collections are said to be slow, but not unsatisfactory. 


The improvement of weather conditions in some sections has stimulated retail sales, which 


have been seriously delayed this year by cold weather. 


apathetic about everything except prices. 





The buying public is said to be generally 


Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


OLLINS CO., Collinsville, Conn., has withdrawn 
all prices, and is reported to be extensively over- 


sold. 


Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., is reported 
to have doubled its list prices and allowed for greater 


discounts. 


Some manufacturers of bicycles are reported to have 
issued new lists which show an advance of $2 each on 


juvenile models and $2.75 each on men’s models. 


types of jacks. 





Duff Mfg. Co., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., is reported to 
have advanced prices on automobile, track and other 


Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


[ MPORTANT price changes made 
effective during the week in the 
leading jobbing centers were as follows: 


NEW YORK—Few important price 
changes were announced by local job- 
bers during the week. It is expected 
that roller skates for fall delivery will 
show a 10 per cent advance, and some 
local interests have advanced oil stoves, 
mouse and rat traps 10 per cent. 


BOSTON—Advances of about 10 per 
cent have taken place in woodwork, de- 
tachable link belting, oil stove ovens, 
family scales, mouse and rat traps, fire 
and steel snow shovels, spool wire and 
roller skates. Hose nozzles are 7% per 
cent higher, and bicycles $2 to $2.75 
each. Wringers have advanced sharply. 

Drop shot has declined 10c. a bag and 
sheet lead 4c. per lb. 





An Indication? 


SIGNIFICANT indication of 
v4 the price trend may possibly 
be found by comparing the num- 
ber of advances published in the 
May 17 issue of Harpware AcE 
with those appearing in this issue. 

In the May 17 issue 51 major 
price advances and 2 reductions 
were reported. 

This week there are 20 major 
price advances and 7 reductions 
listed. 











CHICAGO—Local jobbers advanced 
lawn mowers and grass catchers 10 per 
cent, galvanized ware 5 per cent, and 
reduced turpentine 15c. per gal.; shel- 
lac 10c. per gal. and solder 2c. per lb. 


PITTSBURGH—Drop shot was re- 


duced 10 to 15 per cent; lead washers 
have been reduced, and are now quoted 
in large lots at 12%c. in 5-lb. packages, 
and 12¢. in bulk. A rumor is circulat- 
ing through the local market that on 
May 25 a leading maker will reduce 
prices on track, mine and railway tools. 
Cow bells have been advanced 10 per 
cent. 


CINCINNATI—Auto fenders were 
advanced 10 per cent. Local jobbers 
have just advanced builders’ hardware 
prices 5 per cent. Electric light bulbs 
were reduced 10 per cent. Eaves trough 
and conductor pipe were advanced 
slightly. Turpentine took a sensational 
drop of 70c. a gal. in two days, but re- 
covered and is again pointing upward. 


TWIN CITIES—Local jobbers have 
reduced solder 1c. per lb. and brads 
have declined slightly. 
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Prices, Curtailment and Possibilities 
Triple Thoughts in N. Y. Market 


prices and labor costs, serious inflation will result to the 
detriment of general business. 

Building trades workers in New York are demanding 
higher wages under threat of a general strike. It is 
caution in placing orders for late summer and fall expected that the Building Trades Employers Association 
deliveries. will resist these demands and curtail new construction 

The situation in the building trades has reached such jobs. There are, however, a large number of buildings 
a critical stage that a meeting of bankers and contractors under construction by independent or so-called “specula- 
was held May 16 at the home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, tive” builders who are expected to meet the new demands 
president of the American Construction Council. Follow- of the workers to avoid a general strike. 
ing the meeting a call was broadcast to bankers and Retail hardware sales in this vicinity have been slow 
builders throughout the country for a halt on new build- because of unfavorable weather conditions, and interest 
ing projects until autumn. The reasons advanced by the in the pick-up market is confined more or less to shelf 
Council were that the excessive cost of both labor and hardware and tools. Collections, as one jobber expressed 
material makes new construction work a_ speculative it, are “not unsatisfactory, but leave a good deal to be 
undertaking, and if new projects continue at the present desired.” 


the New York market is virtually marking time. 
The attitude of most retailers seems to be one of 
uncertainty, and the jobber is said to be exercising marked 


Pp RICE advances, selling and even pick-up business in 


BOLTS 
stocks near normal; 


GARDEN 





prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, 4%-in., 16c. to 17¢c. per 
Ib.; y-in., lie. to 16¢. per lb.; %-in., 
13c. to 14e. per lb.; yg-in., 12c. to 13c. 
per lb.: %-in., lic. to 12c. per Ib.; 
5g-in., 10c. to 1le. per lb.; %-in., 9c. 
to 10c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, 3. x 6 in. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and 
10 to 25 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per 
cent. 

Lag screws, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 
per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, ,; and 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent: 
larger and thicker. 55 to 50 and 10 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 
per cent from new list. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
to 75 and 5 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. 

Lock) washers, 7; to %-in., 70 ver 
cent; % to Ye ns 70 per cent; }} to 
l-in., 70 per ec 

Expansion ery ‘shields, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. 

Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading Forks.—Boys’ size, 4 solid 
steel angular tines, iron D handles, 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 11-in. 
angular tines, malleable D handle, 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same 
wwith wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, 
918.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- 
gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 
ferrule, $21.40 per doz. Same, with 
malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. 
Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- 
count for bundle lots. 

Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle, 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, 
$12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D 
handle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 
12-in. oval tines, wood D handle. 
Strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork 
with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood D 
handle, strap ferrule, $20. 45 per doz. 
Extra heavy manure forks, 4 oval 
tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D 
handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 
4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra 
heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. 
long strap ferrule, wood D handle, 


AND NUTS.—Fair interest; 


TOOLS.—Dealers are not 
re-ordering because their sales have a> gine 
been limited by unseasonable weather. NAR 
Jobbers’ stocks are reported 
broken. Prices are firm. 


to be 


sales. 


$24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with 
5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per 
doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional 
discount for bundle lots. 

Malleable Iron Rakes.—8 teeth, 93.70 
per doz.; 10 teeth, $3.95 per doz.; 12 
teeth, $4.40 per doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80: 
16 teeth, $5.25. Toy rakes with 6 
teeth, 4-ft. handles, $3.60 per doz. 
Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, 
$7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.; 
14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 
per doz.; 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel 
gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, 
$11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road 
rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth, 14 
teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 
per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- 
tern, made of one piece of. steel, 12 
teeth, $7.25 per doz.; 14 teeth, $7.50 
per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. 

Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. 
long, 5-ft. bent handle, plain ferrule, 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft. 
strap ferrule, $13.10. Fork with 3 
oval tines, 12 in. long, straight 4%- 
ft. handle, $11.05 per doz.; 5-ft. bent 
handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent 
handle, $14.15 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—Shank hoe, riveted 
steel blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% 
in., 4%-ft. handle, 94.14 per doz. 
Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel 
blades, 6 to 8 in., 4%4-ft. handle, $6.95 
to $7.69 per doz. 

Floral Spades.—Solid steel round 
point, iron D handle, $7.16 per doz. 
Garden sets range from $10.71 to 
$23.18 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—6-in. solid socket 
— steel, grip handle, $6.75 per 
doz 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.50 base, per 


keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg; wire 
nails and brads in small lots, 70 and 
10 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 2, 100 Ib., $9.50 
galvanized and $7.50 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 


POULTRY NETTING. — Jobbers’ 
stocks are broken. Retailers sales im- 
proving. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after 
weaving, 40, 10 per cent. 

Square % ¥ 2 x 2, $5.50 per 100 
sq. ft.; 3 $5.75 per 100 oa. ee 
4x 4, $6 per *00 sq. ft.; 6 x 26.50 
per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8, $7 per So sq. 
ft. Extras, 4c. per sq. ft. for nar- 
reper than 24 in. and wider than 48 
n. 


RUBBER HOSE.—Jobbers report light 
Dealers seem to have ample 


interest continues, 
although buying is principally in small 
lots, because of shortages, as well as 
caution. 


stocks, and have as yet had little oc- 
casion to re-order. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber garden hose, ‘‘Good Luck”’ 
brand, 11%c. per ft. ‘‘Milo” brand, 
12%c. per ft. ‘Bull Dog” brand, 1d4c. 
per ft. 


SCREWS.—Interest is consistent, but 
not particularly active. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head. 
75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued. 
flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
to net amount of invoice. Iron blued, 
round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
vanized, flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
plated, flat head, 62% per cent. Some 
jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
wood screws. 

Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 
cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent. 
Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
52% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
per cent. 


SCREEN WIRE.—Continued shortages 
are reported, but the demand has les- 
sened. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15: 
extra, 15c. 100,sq. ft. on less than 24 
in. Competitive ‘evade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft., less than 
24 in. and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
rolls. 
Dull Finish.—Zinc coated galvan- 
ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
$3.15; 13 ‘mesh, heavy, $4. 90. Extra 
same as black 
Me —12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
H_14 mesh, $5.60 to $7. 75; 14 mesh, 
3. 30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 
Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, 15c. 
less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 
Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
98. Extras same as copper. 
WHEELBARROW S.—Some local 
changes have been made, although the 
following quotations are still regarded 
as average prices for this territory: 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Canal ey half bolted, $3.50; 
full bolted, $3. 
Mortar Le nag 4 tray, $6.85. 
Garden barcews, No. 3, $5.90; No. 4, 
$6.50; No. 5, 


WINDOW GLASS—Contractors’ de- 
mands are still large. Prices are firm 
and stocks somewhat broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Window glass, A single, 83 per cent; 
B single, 85 per cent; A double, 83 
per cent; B double, 86 to 87 per cent. 
List of March 1, 1913. 
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New Sales Record Made in Chicago— 
Many Shortages in Staple Lines 


Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE. 


ONDITIONS generally are wholesome. The hard- 
C ware business was never on a firmer or sounder 

basis. New sales records are being made, and there 
continues to be a shortage of a great many of the staple 
items, such as builders’ hardware, wire cloth, nails, steel 
products, ete. 

According to authorities in the steel trade here, pro- 
duction is at the highest rate in the history of the in- 
dustry, particularly in the Chicago district. However, 
mills report that very little new business is being placed 
because of the extended deliveries being offered by them. 
They have, however, plenty of old business on hand to 
keep them going indefinitely. 

Price changes are very few. The market appears firm. 
There have been practically no advances of importance, 
while, on the other hand, solder declined 2 cents per lb. 
and turpentine 15 cents per gal. There is, however, a 
little likelihood of abrupt recession in prices, as produc- 


tion has not as yet caught up with the current demands, 
and a survey of stocks on hand shows that they are gen- 
erally low or about normal. 

While reports of last week’s business on a great many 
lines have shown clearly that it is moving at a slower 
pace, this does not apply to the distribution of hard- 
ware, as jobbers are working their forces extra hours in 
order to keep up with their orders. 

It is true that the recurrence of cold weather during 
the past week has had a tendency to check somewhat the 
distribution of seasonable merchandise, but should we have 
a few warmer days, it is generally admitted that it would 
stimulate another buying movement. 

A great many building permits have been issued during 
the past week, while some of the larger projects have 
been held up owing to high costs. A vast amount of 
building is going ahead, which will, naturally, absorb build- 
ing materials of all descriptions in good volume. 

Collections show an improvement. 


Alarm Clocks.—Sales are now the Bolts and Nuts.—Demand excellent; 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. conductor el- 


heaviest ever recorded; prices are un- prices firm. 


bows, $1.55 per doz. 
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changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in 
doz. lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue 
Bird, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, 
918.36 in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in 
doz. lots, $20.16 in case lots; Look- 
out, $13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case 
lots; Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, 
$14.64 in case lots. 


Ammunition and Firearms.—American 
and Stevens’ double-barrel gun prices 
have been advanced. 
will, no doubt, follow this lead. 
Automobile Accessories.—Orders are 
excellent;' all items in demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 4ic. each; Champion 
Blue Box Line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson —_ 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.67 each 

Horne-—E. A. Electric (Ford), 34 
eacn. 


Jdacks.—Reliable ae No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in dots of 10, $2.25 each; 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
No. 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps. — Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 

Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
3316 per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, _ 95 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 3 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30. x 3%. 
$1:95 each. 


Axes.— Most manufacturers’ output sold 
for balance of season; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14 
doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 
ity and grade of handle. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Difficult to obtain 
deliveries from the factories; stocks 
badly broken; sales excellent; factories 
hopelessly behind. 


Other makers 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 50 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 70-5 
per cent off list; all lag screws, 50-5 
per cent off list. 


Builders’ Hardware. — Manufacturers 
from four to six months behind on 
their orders; unable to keep up with 
demand. Orders piling up; impossible 
to say when they can be filled. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.24 per doz. pr.; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.44 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door set, $8.50 per 
set. 

Chain.—Chain moving in excellent vol- 
ume; prices firm. 

a quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

e-b. : % in. proof coil chain, 
$008 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 

40-10 per cent “off list;’ No. 00, 4% 

c welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 
Ceaster Wagons and Sleds.—Largest 
future sled business in history; coaster 
wagons in excellent demand. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Manufac- 
turers booked with plenty of orders; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 

Cutlery.—Future and current orders for 
pocket knives, shears, scissors, butcher 
knives, table and kitchen cutlery com- 
ing in freely from all sections. 
Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Jebbers making prompt shipment on 
all orders from stock; large volume 
of business; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4. 7 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, 3-in. 
conductor pipe, 95.10 per 100 ft.; 29- 
gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 


Field Fence.—Mills sixty days behind; 
stocks somewhat broken; orders com- 
ing in freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% 
per cent discount from lists. 

Files.—Prices unchanged; demand good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


Fishing Tackle.—Current business very 
good; fill-in orders have already started. 
Galvanized Ware.—Although the local 
jobbers have not changed their prices 
on galvanized ware, two of the lead- 
ing manufacturers have made their sec- 
ond recent advance of 5 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $2.15 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.40 doz.; 12-qt., $2.60 doz.; 
14-qt., $3 doz.; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $6.75 doz.; No. 2, $7.75 doz.; 
No. 3, $9 doz. 

Garden Hose.—Factories from sixty to 
ninety days behind on molded hose; de- 
mand is excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 


cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


Glass Oven Ware.—Sales all that could 
be expected; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, 912 doz. 

Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, 912 doz.; 
No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-oz., $1.60 per doz.; 8-o0z., 
per doz.; 10-o0z., $2. ~ Ayr doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 96 doz.; No. 
203, $7.20 doz.; No. 208, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No. 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 
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Glass and Putty.—Replacements slow; 
market firm; demand increasing daily. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 25-in., 83 per cent discount: 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100 Ib. kits, 

3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; glaz- 
iers, points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, cne doz. 
packages, 65c. 


Handled Hammers,—Prices firm and 
unchanged; sales active; manufactur- 
ers behind with orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cricago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-o0z. 
ball pein, 910 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per 4doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 


Eye Hammers or Sledges.—Prices firm; 
shipment from factories slow. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Striking or  black- 
smith sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12c. 
per Ib. 


Hatchets.—Deliveries slow; demand ac- 
tive; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
ern —— shingling hatchets, 

° ’ 


Hickory Handles.—Manufacturers un- 
able to keep up with demand; no change 
in prices; manufacturing costs contin- 
ually increasing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected sec- 
ond growth white rickory handles, $6 
per doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 hatchet 
and hammer handles, 90c. per doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, $1.50 per doz. 


Hinges.—Stocks somewhat broken; vol- 
ume of business satisfactory. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., .02; 5-in., $1.24; 6- 
in., $4. 70; 8- -in., $2'80; 16-in., $4.30 
per doz. pairs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.56; 5-in., $1.65; 
6-in., $2.05; 8-in., $3.51; 10-in., $5.10 
per doz. pairs. 

Ice Cream Freezers. — Prices un- 
changed; volume of business satisfac- 
tory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. White 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 
2-qt., $5.70; 3-qt., $6. 90: 4-qt., $8.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10- -qt., $18; 
12-qt., $21.66, less 50 per cent. Arctic, 
12-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., $5.45; 
4-qt., $6.80; Paces ig $8.60; 8-qt., $11.10, 
less 50 per cent. 


Lawn Fence “en Gates.—Orders com- 
ing = freely at advanced prices. 


uote os 74 jobbers’ stocks, 
ne Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
Sales excellent; nearly all makers have 
advanced prices about 10 per cent; lo- 
cal jobbers continue to accept business 
at old prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing iawn mowers, o blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., 99.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 
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Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net; same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


Nails.—Jobbers report fair stocks on 
hand; demand unusually heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1-in. 
and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 1 
in. 


Oil Stoves.—Sales all that could be 
expected; prices unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 
2-burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 


list; 4-burner, 920. 50 list; - ‘less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10. 


Paints and Oils.—There has been a de- 
cline of 15 cents per gal. in the price 
of turpentine and 10 cents per gal. in 
the price of shellac. The balance of 
the staples remain the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, 
$1.40 per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.35 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1. - per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.37 per 


gal 
_Turpentine.—Barrel lots, $1.35 per 


stocks, 


ga 
Denatured Alcohol.—In barrels, 46c. 
per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%4c. 
per Ib.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, ashe. per Ib.; 1214-I]b. 
kegs, 15c. per 1 

Dry Paste. A. barrels, 64%4c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.15 
per gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Prepared Roofing.—Prices firm but un- 
changed; sales heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $2 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.20 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light tale surfaced, $1 per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $85 per 
ton. 

Roller Skates.—Demand steady; manu- 
facturers behind; prices for next season 
will be announced soon and will be 
higher. 


Rope.—Prices unchanged; sales excel- 
lent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%4c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 174c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 164%c. per 
Ib. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%4c. to 15c. per lb. base. 

Sash Cord.—Demand continues good; 
local jobbers’ prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $12.50 
per doz. hanks. 

Sash Weights.—Foundries behind on 
orders; prices ruling locally on stand- 
ard sizes, in ton lots, are from $50 to 
$52.50 per ton. 

Screen Doors.—Jobbers have fair stocks 
on hand and are making immediate 
shipment; excellent volume of busi- 
ness being booked. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. x 
6 ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 
6 ft. 8 me $21.75 per doz.; £2 ate B in. 


: % xt, 
$23.80 per dos, No. 296, 2 sa. 15 
; » 928. “ per At, "2'x 10, 
29.55 per pA ; 3 x 7, $30.65 per doz. 
Screws.—Local fica continue to ac- 
cept orders at old prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
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screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.—Sales 
reported good; locally, the season has 
been backward; early demand from 
South very heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 

cent Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85; dealer’s 
discount, 25 per cent. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices a lit- 
tle lower; demand heavy. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $28 per 100 Ib.; medium 45-55 
solder, $27 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $26 per 100 ib.; high speed 
babbit metal, 922 per 100 lb.; standard 
No. 4 babbitt metal, $12 per 100 lb. 


Steel Goods.—Factories catching up on 
orders; deliveries are fairly prompt; 
stocks in good condition with few ex- 
ceptions; demand continues strong. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Orders ahead 
of all previous records; late buyers 
must expect delayed deliveries; many 
manufacturers have practically with- 
drawn from market as to new business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28-gage, 
$15 per 100 joints; 26-gage, $18 per 
100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued corrugated, 30- 
gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized 17-in., $5.40 
per doz. 


Stove Boards.—Crystal, 33-in., $23.90 
per doz. 


Steel Sheets.—Serious delays in ship- 
ment from mills, which are booked far 
ahead; local prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago:  28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib 


Wire Goods.—Jobbers’ stocks badly 
broken on wire cloth; deliveries from 
mills slow. 


We muate from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per_100 Ib.; catch weight, 
spool galvanizéd cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 

100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
ll, wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 oa. tt: 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 50-74% per cent 
discount. 


Wheelbarrows.—Deliveries from  fac- 
tories slow; prices firm; demand active. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cricago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No, 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4. 50 each; 
common wood, bolted, 93.75 each; 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 

of the 


Wrenches.—Although some 
manufacturers of Stillson wrenches 
have made advances, the local jobbers 
continue to accept business.on the old 
basis. Sales are excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 


wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife 
handle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Stillson, 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 
60-7% per cent off. 
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New England Dealers Buying 


Boston office of HARDWARE AGB 

EW ENGLAND shelf hardware jobbers are unable 
N to keep up with business and are far behind on 
They say they are getting goods from 
various manufacturers and mills more freely than here- 
tofore, but that holdups by others are seriously hindering 
It goes without saying that retail dealers are 
busier, although weather conditions during the past week 
were not the best for garden work, farm work, new build- 
ing or painting. The spring season has been decidedly 
backward. We have now reached a period when the public 
must buy goods handled by the retail trade regardless of 
weather conditions, if the many kinds of work contem- 
plated are to be finished before summer. 
retail order placed with jobbers, however, is smaller than 
heretofore because the general opinion holds that hard- 


deliveries. 


business. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Some acute shortages 
in bolts and nuts, especially the latter, 
have developed the past week in Bos- 
ton jobbing houses. Other firms, how- 
ever, are making fairly good deliveries. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts with H. P. 
nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount, with C. T. & D. nuts, 
25 per cent discount; tap bolts, list; 
common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts. 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends, 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds, $1 off. list; check 
nuts, list; semi-finished hexagon nuts 
fe-in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


Cultivators.—Cultivators are in short 
supply. Back orders have assumed siz- 
able proportions. 


LS quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 

Mid get, $3.35 per doz.; three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; all prices 
net, 


Electrical Goods.—Demand excellent; 
irons and curling irons, and possibly 
toasters, the best sellers; manufactur- 
ers are behind on shipments. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Iron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
net. Quality line, Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list, Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each, in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each, in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each, in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; No. 
945, $7.50: No. 947 (reversible), $8. 
Discount in lots up te five, 25 and 19 * 
per cent; in lots of six or more, 35 
per cent. 

Curling l!rons.—Improved. $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list: No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of six 
or more, 35 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—Boston jobbers have 
put into effect new prices on galvan- 
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Shrewdly on Rising Market 


is noted. 


The average 


ized ware, which correspond with those 
issued last week by the manufacturers. 
The new prices represent an advance 
of 10 per cent. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Pails.—Galvanized, light 10 qt., $5.60 
per doz. list; 12 qt., $6.15; 14 qt., $6.90; 
discount 40 per cent. Heavy, 10 qt., 
$8.55; 12 qt., $9.20; 14 qt., $10.50; same 
discount. Extra heavy, 10 qt., $10.20; 
12 qt., $10.70; 14 qt., $11.60; same dis- 
count. Cement, 14 qt., $24; same dis- 
count. Round bottom fire, 10 qt., 
$7.45; same discount. 

Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per doz. 
net; all wire, $7.75; 7 16, $4.50; No. 
18, $4. 10; No. 19, 3.75 

Tubs.—No. 200, $20. per doz. list; 
No. 300, $22; discount 40 per cent. 


Garden Tools.—Demand excellent, sup- 
plies short. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Forks.—Manure, 5 tine, malleable D 
handle, $15.45 a doz. net; strapped, 
916.50; wood D handle, $18.90; 6 tine, 
malleable D handle, $17.75; strapped, 
$18.90; wood D handle, $21.20. 


wood D handle $17.50. 

Hoes.—Field, shank, 7%-in., $8.25 
a doz. net; with socket, $9.10; riveted 
clasp, 7%-in, $4.20. 

Rakes.—Light steel garden, 12- 
tooth, $4.50 a doz. net; 14-tooth, 
$4.88; 16-tooth, $5.50. Steel garden, 
12-tooth, $8.10; 14-tooth, $8.90; 16- 
tooth, $9.65. 

Edgers.—Turf, No. 12, $10.41 a doz. 
net. 


Glass.—Difficulty experienced in filling 
orders; shipments inadequate. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount: 
larger, 82 per cent discount. Double 
A, all sizes, 83 per cent discount 
Single B, 25 bracket, 86 per cent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount: larger, 83 per cent discount. 
Double B, all sizes, 86 per cent dis- 
count. 


Guns and Ammunition.—Manufacturers 
recently put into effect an advance of 
10 per cent in guns and rifles, but job- 
bers did not change their quotations. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire 
eartridges, 25 per cent discount; 
center fire cartridges, 18 per cent dis- 
count. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $3,70 
per bag; B and larver, $2.95 per bag; 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.85 per 
case. 


working shops: 


ware values have about reached their peak. The number 
of orders booked by the jobbers has taken a jump. 

Heavy hardware houses also are busier than at any pre- 
vious time this year. 
manufacturers who heretofore bought direct from mills. 
Mill supply houses are booking a large number of orders, 
but quite a noticeable shrinkage in the number of items 
and the quantity of items involved in the individual order 
Such buying suggests a slowing up in metal 
From the viewpoint of general supply 
and demand, however, the New England hardware mar- 
ket appears to be in a highly prosperous position. Nu- 
merous price changes; most of them are again recorded, 
but on items of minor importance. 
made from iron and steel show no weakness, but from 
other metals tend downward. 


They are getting business from 


Values of products 


Guns.—Baker line, Batavia Leader, 
$32 each net; with ejector, $414.50. 
Black Eeauty, $50; with ejector, 
$62.59. Paragon, $82; with ejector, 
$94.50. Expert with ejector, $165; De 
Luxe with ejector, $320 War tax in- 
cluded in the above prices. 

Hockey Sticks.—Jobbers are placing 
some sizable orders with Canadian mak- 


ers for next fall’s business. 


Hose.—Sales less active due to exces- 
cessive rain. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12%4c. per foot; 
Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 
Hose Nozzles.—Makers have increased 
prices; Boston jobbers are holding to 
old prices. 


Lawn Mowers.—Demand heavier than 
anticipated; jobbers in most cases now 
find themselves without stock. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Lawn Mowers. —Competitive makes, 
14-in., $6 net; 16-in., $6.25. Colonial, 


w -in 9. -in., $10; Im- 
perial, 14-in., $15.25; 16-in., $14.25 
18-in., $15.25; 20-in., $16.25. Discount 


50 per cent. 
Nails.—Jobbers are so far behind on 
deliveries it_is doubtful if they can 
catch up with orders on their books 
much before summer, even under the 
most favorable developments. 


We quote from Beston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
earload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, base, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized wire 
nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 per 
keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; cut nails, 
from store, $4.55 per keg. base; direct 
shipments, in car lots, $3.60 per keg, 
base; in less than car lots, $3.75; 
Tremont cut nails, in car lots, $410 
per key, base; in less than car lots, 
$4.25: all car lots and less than car 
lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized cut, $8.15 
from store: cemert coated nails from 
mill, in less than carloads, $3.75 per 
keg, base; in carloads. $3.45; hard 
steel nails, from store, $8.10 per keg, 
base: from factory, $7.60; blued 3- 
pennyweight, light sterilized lath. 
$2.05 per keg 


Paints.—Sales of paints very heavy; 
wages being demanded by union paint- 
ers are so high, a great many people 
are doing inside painting themselves. 
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Poultry Supplies.—Interest in poultry 
supplies appears to have centered very 
largely in netting, which is in big de- 
mand and short supply. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Brooders.—National line, A, 500 
chick capacity, $21.50 each:; B, 1000 
chick capacity, $26.50 each. Less 35 
per cent discount to the trade. Blue- 
flame, No 27, $17.50;; No. 28, $20; No. 
29, $22.50 each, list. 

Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 1, 
$37.50 each, list: No. 2, $44.50; No. 3, 
$57.75; No. 4, $68; No. 5, $107; No. 14, 
$16.50; No. 16, $27.50; No. 17, $36.75 
Discount from stock, 30 per cent. 
From factory, Springfield, Ohio, 
f.o.b., 35 per cent. 

Poultry Netting.—From store, 40 
and 10 per cent off list. From fac- 
tory, 50 and 5 per cent discount, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, on any size of netting 
galvanized after weaving. For net- 
ting galvanized before weaving an 
extra 10 per cent is charged. 

Staples —Galvanized poultry, from 
store, 5.90 per cwt. (in 10)-lb. kegs); 
from the factory, in carload lots. 
$4.80 f.o.b. Pittsburg; in less than 
carloads, $5.05. From store, in 10-Ib. 
cartons, $6.90; 7-lb. papers, $7.90; 
ses papers, $8.90; %4-lb. papers, 


Troughs.—Royal feed, 12-in., $2.50 
per doz., list; 18-in., $3; 24-in., $4. 
Discount 3344 per cent. 

Fountains.—Royal galvanized drink- 
ing, 1-qt., $4 per doz., list; 2-qt., 5; 
4-qt., $6; Mason jar. galvanized, 
$1.25. Charcoal tin, $1.75 per doz 


Scythes and Snathes.—The threatened 
shortage noted a week ago has actual- 
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We quote from Boston jebbers’ 
stocks: 

Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush 
sizes, $16.50 per doz. 

Snathes.—Ash, $13 per doz.; cherry, 
$14.75 per doz ; bush, $14.50 per doz. 


Sheets.—Heavy hardware dealers say 
the demand for sheets is more active 
than at any previous time this year. 
Stocks are only fair at best. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks’ 

Sheets. — No. 10 blue annealed, 
$4.61%; No. 28 black, $5.75; No. 28 
galvanized, $6.90 per 100 Ib. 

Shovels.—Jobbers have not changed 
their prices on fire shovels, but have 
revised their snow shovel quotations. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Snow Shovels.—Long handle steel, 
$5.50 per doz. net; steel D handle, $6; 
split wood D handle, $6.50; Massachu- 
setts long handle, $8.75; Massachu- 
setts D handle, $9. 

Fire Shovels.—Japanned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 60c. 
Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. per doz.; 
No. 256, 94e. 

Wrenches.—Local jobbing quotations on 
drop forged wrenches are now quite 
generally 6% per cent discount new 
list, as against 25 per cent heretofore. 
The net cost to the buyer figures out 
about the same as previously. Wrench 
prices otherwise remain unchanged. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Knife and Steel Handle —Cées, 6- 
in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18; 10-in., $22; 
12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 21- 
in., $58. 

Key Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each; 
36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
crn the above wrenches. 

Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, Walworth 
and Trimo, 50 and 10 per cent off list. 

Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 
wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 
Wescott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 
cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. 


Wringers.—Quotations on  wringers 
have been advanced quite sharply. The 
market has been upset for some months. 
The advance in all cases is to as high 
a level as established in March, and 
on some items even higher. 

We gqucte from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Wringers. — Universal line, No. 
350E, $48.50 per doz. net; No. 351E, 
$51.50; No. 360E, $61.50: No. 3616, 
$64.50; No. 380E, $52.50; No. 381E, 
$55.50. Bench wringers, No. B381E, 
$91.50 per doz. net. 

Zine.—Jobbing quotations on sheet zinc 
have been knocked off an additional 
% cent per lb., making a total of % 
cents so far this month. 


We yuote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Zinc.—In 600-lb. casks, 40%c. per 
Ib.; in 200-Ib. casks, 1lc.; in 100-Ib. 
casks, 1134¢.; in less than cask lots, 
11%c. 


ly developed. 


Record-Breaking Production Continues 


in Pittsburgh But Buying Slackens 


Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE 

AST week was the quietest in the steel trade in every 
[x since the upward movement in volume of busi- 

ness and in prices started. Output of pig iron and 
semi-finished steel] is still breaking all former records, but 
new buying is very much quieter, and here and there 
slight concessions in prices are being made by certain 
mills that only a month or so ago were stating they had 
no product to sell except for very late delivery. These 
mills are what are known in the steel trade as “premium 
price mills,” their policy being not to sell ahead, and then 
when there comes a scarcity in supply of steel, these mills 
tack on premiums a good deal above regular market prices. 
Consumers have been getting good deliveries for about a 
month now from their regular sources of supply, and are 
no longer offering premiums for material which they do 
not need. 

In the past week there were serious declines in prices 
of pig iron at nearly all pig iron centers, and when this 
occurs, it is usually followed by lower prices on billets and 
sheets bars, and finally by declines in prices on finished 
steel products. The latter has not yet come, but unless 


Automobile Accessories—Demand is sold up for months ahead; deliveries 
good; prices are unchanged but firm; are slow; prices firm and unchanged. 
We quote from 


jobbers’ stocks, 


there is soon a better demand for finished steel, there will 
be recessions in prices. In steel bars, for instance, some 
mills are selling for third quarter delivery at as low as 
2.40 cents at mill, a concession of at least $2 per ton over 
what these same mills were quoting about a month ago. 

Decline in prices of pig iron in the local market are 
about $1 per ton on all grades except basic, the latter now 
being off about $3 per ton, due to heavy output and to 
quiet demand for more than a month. 

Consumers of finished steel are buying very cautiously. 

In the hardware trade, conditions are fair. Trade has 
been held back by the bad weather, and with heavy stocks 
of goods on hand that are going out very slowly, some of 
the retail hardware dealers are having trouble in meeting 
their bills as promptly as is usual with them. They say 
that the very high prices on some goods are restricting 
sales, and that the buying public seems to have settled 
down to the determination to buy only what it must have, 
and male some of the old garden tools and other outdoor 
implements last until next year. Price changes in hard- 
ware in the past week were few, and were mostly on the 
lighter goods. 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 
Off list. Machine bolts, larger and 
longer, 40 and 10 per cent off list. 





reports of coming advance in tires not 
credited here. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 145 jacks, $4.75; 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
96c. each for all sizes in lots of less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
ee 91; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 


Axes.—Demand good; some makers 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

First grade, single bitted axes, 
handled, $19 per doz.; unhandled, $15. 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 
$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
second grade axes, single  bitted, 
handled, $17.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$14.50 per doz.; double bitted, han- 
a. $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 

oz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Demand has lessened; 
large consumers specifying freely 
against contracts; prices firm. 


Discounts in lots to the large trade 
are as follows: 


Carriage bolts, 3% x 6 in.: Smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 45 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 40 per cent off list; 
longer and larger sizes, 40 per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent off 
list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 40 and 10 per cent off list: 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in.: Smaller and shorter, 35 and 
5 per cent off list; larger and longer 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot 
preent square or hex. nuts, blank, 
3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. C.p.c. and t. square or 
hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. C.p.c. 
and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped,. 





LIMI 





UMI 
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$2.75 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
* in. and smaller, U. S. S., 75 and 5 
per cent off list; 5% in. and larger, 
U. S. S., 75 and 2% per cent off list; 
small sizes, S. A. E., 75, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; S. A. Ez, in. and 
larger, 75, 10 ‘and 2% per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 
75, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list. 
Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per cent off 
1st 

It should be noted that the above 
prices and discounts apply only in 
carload and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots 
delivered out of stock. 


Chain—Makers say the demand is 
heavy, and they are entering some 
orders at the recent advance in prices, 
which on pound chain in large lots are 
as follows: 


poe size 1 in. Base price $6.50 per 


100 1 

fs-in. Y%-in. jy-in. %-in. 
Proof $10.75 $9.75 $8.50 $7.25 
; are 11.75 10.75 9.50 8.25 
BBB 12.25 11.25 10.00 8.75 
}}-in 
ye-in. Y-in. fe-in. %-in 
Proof. $7.00 6.75 $7.50 $7.25 
Sacws 8.00 7.75 8.50 8.25 
BBB 8.50 8.25 9.00 8.75 
-in. }§-in. 1yy-in. 1%-in 
-in. %-in. 1-in. 1%-in 

Proof. $7.00 $6.75 $6.50 
De aac 8.00 7.75 7.50 7.50 
BEB.... 8.50 8.25 8.00 8.00 


Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired: 

Exact sizes; Per 100 lb. — j-in., 
$2.25; %-in., $1.25; ys-in., $1; %-in., 
75c.; ys-in., T5e. 

The new prices on steel loading 
ye per 100 lb. net, are as follows: 

(fs), $26.50; gy-in. (10/32), 
$2 Mor “te in. (44), $20.50; 3¢-in. Sy 
$16; Ye-in. (J8), $15; %-in. ( 
$14.25; %- in (44), $13; %-in. ( 
$13; %-in. (43), $12. 50; 1l-in. (33/ 
$12.50. F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., basis. 

It should be noted that the above 
prices are named only on large lots, 
the small trade paying the usual ad- 
vance. 
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Ice Cream Freezers——Demand light, 
retail stocks heavy; prices are firm. 


Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 

“Shephard’s Lighting,’’ 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., 92.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60; 
6-qt., $4.50; 8-qt., $5.85. Blizzard 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-qt., 
$1.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., 
$3.60; 6-qt., $4.16; 8-qt., $5.42 each. 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New demand for 
steel bars is quieter; prices slightly 
easier. 


Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15¢c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


Lawn Mowers.—Season for new buying 
now at its height; stocks moving 
freely. 


Local jobbers now quote 14-in., 
plain bearing, $6; 16-in., $6.50; ball 
bearing, 14-in., 98, and 16-in., $8.50 
each. Demand so far this season has 
been good. 


Paints and Supplies —Demand very 
heavy; prices firm and unchanged. 


Jobbers quote from stocks about as 
follows: 

Linseed OR mew. bbl. ete, $1.15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. $1.10 per gal. 

Linseed. Oil.  eeiied. bbl. ‘tn, $1.12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 per gal. 

Turpentine.—In bbl., $1.64 per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—In bbl., 46c. 
per ga 
White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14%c. 
per Ilb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
Ib. kegs, 14%c. per lb.; 12%-lb. kegs, 
15e. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In bbl., 6%c. per | 

Shellac (4-lb. goods). —— a. 25 
per gal.; orange, $4 per g 

English Venetian Red. -™ bbl., 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, 93.15 per gal. 

Putty is 6c. per lb. in 100-Ib. lots, 
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64c. in 25-lb. lots and 6%c. in 12%- 
Ib. lots. 
Poultry Netting—Heavy demand keep- 
ing up; shipments from manufacturers 
improving; prices firm and unchanged. 


Local jobbers are quoting galvan- 
ized, after weaving, 50 per cent off 
list; galvanized, before weaving, 50 
and 10 per cent off list. List per bale 
of 150 ft. is as follows: 

Two-inch, 20 galvanized — 12-in., 
$2.14; 18-in., $3.08; 24-in., $3.92: 30- 
in., $4.68; 36-in., $5.35; 48-in., $7.13; 
60-in., $8.91; 72-in., $10.69. One-inch, 
20 galvanized—i2-in., $4.95; 18-in., 
$7.12; 24-in., 99.08; 30-in.. $10.83; 

i i 48-in., $16.50: 60-in., 
$20.63; 72-in., $24.75. All the above 
prices are strictly f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—There is still a great 
scarcity in supply of all kinds of wire 
and wire nails, the mills seemingly not 
being able to catch up to any extent 
on back orders. No relief in the situa- 
tion is looked for for some time. Local 
jobbers are loaning nails to each other, 
and doing all they can in every way 
to meet the demands of their trade. 
Prices are strong and unchanged. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots from store and warehouse about 
as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.20 to $3.25 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3.10 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.10; galvanized wire, 
$3.75; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80: 
polished fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.60; polished fence 
staples, $3.45; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $3 to $3.10, these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to jobbers on woven wire 
fencing are 65 per cent off list. 


Cincinnati Jobbers and Dealers Buying 
Cautiously—Price Advances Continue 


Cincinnati Office of HARDWARE AGE 


USINESS continues good and 

B while buying is mostly of the 

hand to mouth variety, the num- 

ber of orders and the tonnage involved 
goes to make up a heavy aggregate. 

There has been little buying as yet 
for fall delivery. Jobbers are not 
covering their needs for more than 
sixty days ahead, and dealers are order- 
ing only what they need in the imme- 
diate future. The price situation is 
responsible in large measure for the 
caution exercised by both jobbers and 
dealers. The trade generally believes 
that prices are high enough, and in this 
connection it may be said that some 
resistance is being met when on the 
part of the consuming public to paying 
the high prices prevailing, today. 

Mill and factory supply jobbers re- 
port a lull in buying, but this does not 
indicate a let-up in manufacturing. 
Plants are busy, and have enough work 
booked for two to three months ahead, 
but they are following the general at- 
titude of buying only for their imme- 
diate needs. 


The price tendency continues upward, 
but local jobbers are going slowly in 
the matter of advancing prices. Col- 
lections are reported as fair. 


Axes.—Demand, fair; sales satisfac- 
tory; indications point to another ad- 
vance in prices by manufacturers. 
Alarm Clocks.—Demand heavy; stocks 
limited; prices firm. 

Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers _ re- 
port record business; summer touring 
accessories moving fast; prices tending 
upward. Great scarcity of visors. 


Builders’ Hardware.—No let-up in con- 
struction is noticeable in this district, 
April permits establishing a record. 
Local jobbers have advanced their 
prices 5 per cent following similar ad- 
vances by manufacturers some weeks 
ago. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Demand 
prices unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine bolts, small sizes, 
45, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 40, 10 
and 5 off; carriage bolts, small, 45 off; 
large, 40 off; stove bolts, 70 and 10 
off; semi- finished nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 70 and 5 off; larger sizes, 75 


steady; 


off; machine screw nuts, iron, 35 off; 
brass, 50 off. 

Bulbs.—The demand is good. 

Chucks and Arbors.—Dealers report 

great difficulty in securing chucks and 

arbors. Some factories are unable to 

ship in less than four months’ time. 

Demand is fair. 

Clipping and Shearing Machines.— 

Good sales reported; prices firm but 

unchanged. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 

Elbows.—Jobbers report heavy demand. 

Prices have been advanced since last 

report. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: 28 gage, five inch eaves 
trough, $4.75 per 100 feet; 28 gage, 
three inch corrugated conductor pipe, 
$5.00 per 100 feet; three inch corruga- 
ted conductor elbows, $1.75 per doz. 


Freezers.—Good sales being made both 
by jobbers and dealers; prices show no 
change. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: New Standards, 2-qt., $12.50 


doz.; Arctic, 1-qt., $1.95 each; 2-qt., 
$2.20; 3-qt., $2.65; 4-qt., $3.20; Peer- 
less, 1-qt., $2 each; 2-qt., $2.35; 3-qt., 


$2.80; 4-qt., $3.40; White Mountain, 
1-qt., $2.30 each; 2-qt., $2.70; 3-qt., 
$3.15; 4-qt., $3.90. 
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Farm Implements.—Dealers report a 
fair business; buying by the farmers 
has been very good to date this year. 
Pumps are now in especially good de- 
mand. 


Galvanized Ware.—Sales have been 
very satisfactory. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that prices will be advanced 
within the next week or two. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Witt garbage cans with lids, 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.35 each; 
No. 3, $5 each; Witt pails with lids, 
No. 7, $1.60 each; No. 8, $1.80 each; 
No. 9, $1.95 each, 


Garden Tools.—Dealers’ sales excep- 
tionally good; prices unchanged and 
firm. 


Glass.—Window glass in heavy de- 
mand; stocks in fairly good shape; 
prices steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Single strength, first three 
brackets, 85 per cent discount; over 
first three brackets, 83 per cent dis- 
count; double strength A, 84 per cent 
discount; double strength B, 86 per 
cent discount. 


Garden Hose.—Big demand for garden 
hose; prices holding steadily. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: % inch 7 ply molded hose 12c. 
per ft.; % inch 5 ply, 10c. per ft. 


Lawn Mowers.—Lawn mowers moving 
exceptionally fast; jobbers’ stocks bad- 
ly broken. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheap lawn mowers, 12-in., 
$4.70 each; 14-in., $4.95 each; 16-in., 
$5.20 each; medium bearing, 14-in., 
$7.50 each; 16-in., $7.75 each; better 
grade ball bearings, 14-in., $8 each; 
16-in., $8.35 each; 18-in., $8.75 each; 
five-knife high wheel ball bearing; 
16-in., $11.25 each; 18-in., $11.75 each; 
20-in., $12.25 each. 

Lanterns.—Nothing further has been 
heard of a contemplated advance; de- 
mand continues good. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Supreme, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; Supreme, No. 240, $12.75 per 
doz.; 130 Midget Vehicle lanterns, 7 
lens, iron clamp, enameled, B. 
lens, $17 per doz.; 160 Supreme, $12. 1 
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doz.; 100 Supreme Electric, $15 doz.; 
Monarch, $8 doz.; Monarch, ruby 
globe, $10 doz.; D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
Little Wizard, $8.50 doz., Blizzard, 
No. 2, $13 doz., Blizzard, brass fount 
and top, $18 doz., Buckeye Dash, $14 
doz.; Railroad, No. 39, $15 doz. 
Nails—Demand exceptionally heavy; 
shipments are away behind, bv local 
jobbers’ stocks in fair snape. it is said 
that a price advance is in prospect. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Common wire nails, $3.60 per 
keg, base. 

Paints and Oils.—A sensational drop in 
turpentine last week was the feature 
of the paint market. The prices 
dropped 70 cents per gal. in two days, 
but is now on the upward climb. Lin- 
seed oil unchanged, as are mixed paints. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Ready mixed house paints, 
$2.90 per gal.; linseed oil, in single 
barrels, $1.27 per gal.; turpentine, in 
— barrels, $1.10 per gal.; white 

red lead, in 12% lb. kegs, 15c. 
per lb. 


Presses.—Jobbers report fair demand 
for fruit and juice presses; dealers 
skeptical on account of the high prices 
of sugar. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Fruit and juice presses, 3-qt., 
$3.15 each; 6-qt., $3.90 each; 12-qt., 
$5.45 each. 


Roller Skates.—Demand excellent; dif- 
ficulty experienced by jobbers in main- 
taining stocks; prices strong. 


Roofing Paper.—Heavy business con- 
tinues; stocks in good shape; prices 
firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard, light, $1 per sq.; 
medium, $1.30 per sq.; heavy, $1.60 
per sq.; Holdfast, light, $1.40 per sq.; 
medium, $1.65 per sq.; heavy, $1.95 
per sq.; slate surface roofing, 85-lb. 
quality, $2 per sq., both red and 
green. 


Sash Cord.—Demand_ good; 
steady. 


We qucte from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Better grades, 75c. per Ib.; 
cheaper grades, 45c. per Ib. 


prices 
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Sash Weights.—Demand continues 
good; prices showing strength. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cast iron sash weights, $2.75 
per 100 lbs. Shot-dropshot has been 
advanced 10c. per bag by local jobbers 
on receipt of a similar advance from 
manufacturers. 


Sprayers.—Jobbers report an excellent 
demand for tree sprayers, and are hav- 
ing difficulty in maintaining stocks. 
Prices firm and unchanged. 


Screws.—Demand good; particularly 
from machine tool manufacturers and 
pattern making establishments; prices 
steady. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Machine screws, 60 off; coach 
screws, 55 and 5 off; cap screws, 70 
off; set screws, 75 off; wood screws, 
80 and 10 off. 


Stove Pipe.—Jobbers report a fair de- 
mand for stove pipe, some of this being 
for fall delivery. Prices are strong. 
Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.—The 
demand for wire cloth continues excep- 
tionally heavy, and poultry netting is 
also moving well. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Black painted wire cloth 
12-mesh, $1.95 per 100 sq. ft.; opal, 
$2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.25 per 
100 sq. ft.; Poultry netting, galvan- 


ized before weaving, 50 and 10 off; 
galvanized after weaving, 50 off. 


Wire.—Smooth wire very scarce; de- 
mand heavy; prices very strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Plain wire, $3.60 per 100 Ibs. 


Wheelbarrows.—Demand heavy; diffi- 
culty is experienced in securing stocks, 
as manufacturers are having trouble 
in getting steel for wheels. Prices 
strong. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ 
stocks: Cheaper wheelbarrows, steel 
trays, $3.85 each; better grade, $5.10 
each; contractors’ barrows, $5.40 
each; concrete barrows, $5.90 each. 


Wringers.—Local jobbers are putting 
in a 10 per cent advance on wringers 
following receipt of new prices from 
the two leading manufacturers. 


Continued Cold Weather Cuts Twin Cities 
Sales—Buying Proceeding Slowly 


Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE 

i | NSEASONABLY cold weather 

with very little sunshine is act- 

ing as a damper on real sales 
development. Jobbers state they can 
tell by volume of orders from different 
districts when they are having good 
weather. This condition affects most 
seriously sales of automobile supplies 
and accessories, but it also slows up 
other lines. 

It must not be construed that busi- 
ness is bad, but merely that it is not 
up to the volume that it should and 
would be if weather conditions were 
favorable. 

Manufacturing conditions continue to 
hold their own and in some cases 
slightly gaining. Dealers and jobbers 
are now very cautious in buying. 


Builders’, Hardware.—Good volume of 
sales. Also a good deal of building 


permits have been canceled because of 
high costs of building. 


Axes.—Sales fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

Brads.—Demand good; prices have de- 
clined slightly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 

Bolts. — Demand from railroads and 
manufacturers continues heavy; stocks 
fair; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Both small and 
large carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; 
small and large machine bolts, 40-10 
per cent; stove bolts, 70 per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 


Churns.— Demand improving; prices 
unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and EI- 
bows.—Sales of very good volume and 
steady. Prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: ‘a x trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., $5 per 100 
ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor 
elbows, $1.55 per doz. 


Files. — Good demand; 
prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: First grade filles, 
50-10 per cent; second grade files, 60-5 
per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.— Demand steadily 
improving; jobbers’ stocks in fair con- 
dition; no price changes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Caries alvanized we 
Standard ay he 85 per doz.; ’ 
$7.75; No. 3 : $8 he gf galvanized 
tubs, No. 333° 913.25; No. 3, 
$14.50. iatveatied a %, Sinndard 10 
qt., $2.55 per doz.; 12 qt., $2.90; 14 qt., 


stocks fair; 
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bus needs a safe 
parking place at 
night. 
Six minutes be- 
fore lunch time 
Bill Prudlow’s 
troubles only give you @ 
rib chuckle. 
= ; About 2.30 P. M. friend 
—— i Townsend wants some 
apt “hardware for my ga- 
The McKinney Booklet, with its illus- “Sa” ° rage doors.” 
trations of sliding-folding and around- Frere id 
the-corner doors, its descriptions and bss 
working plans for each installation and 
its descriptions of McKinney Complete 


Garage Sets, should be working for you 
every day. Send for a copy and tie it to 
your counter. 


Hinges and butts, door hangers and 
track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware 
and wrought specialties are included in 
the line of products marked with the 
McKinney stamp of excellence. 

















When Smith in, along about 4.44, 
looking like a man with a thousand boils, 
you take down your McKinney trouble 
chaser and fix him up with the proper 
dose in a jiffy. 








When the quitting whistle blows, you’re all to the 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING good with about sixteen horsepower energy you 
COMPANY didn’t waste running up-stairs to the storeroom 
Pittsburgh, Pa. for 4A screws, or lugging fourteen feet of door 

track up out of the cellar. 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
Export Representation Boy, it was SOME DAY! 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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$3.20; 16 qt. eck pails, $4.50; 18 qt. 
stock pails, $5.20. 


Hose.—Unseasonable weather holding 
back sales; fair demand; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose 
non-kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; 
5g-in., 144%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply 
wrapped hose, Iilc. per ft.; %-in. com- 
petition hose, 9%c. per ft. The above 
prices in full lonation. Cut lengths, 
le. higher. 


Lawn Mowers.—Sales slow because of 
weather conditions; stocks good; 
prices steady. 


We oanote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists: medium grade ball bearing 
mowers, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 


Lanterns.—Demand fair for this sea- 
son of year; prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, 97.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.7 75 per doz.; No. 
oa Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
0Z. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Slight demand; 
prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade wooden 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.13 each; 8-qt., 
$6.75 each. 


Milk Cans.— Good demand in country 
districts; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Five-gallon rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8-gal. 
— $3.25 each; 10-gal. cans, $3.40 
each. 


Nails. — Demand heavy and active; 
prices very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


Paper.—Demand for building papers of 
very good volume; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 
$2.25 per cwt.; red ‘rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 
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Poultry Netting.—Very good demand; 
stocks good; prices very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
poultry netting, 50 per cent from lists. 


Sash Cord.—Sales very good; jobbers’ 
stocks fair; prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 8 
sash cord, 77c. per lb.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5lc. 


Sash Weights.—Sales of good volume; 
stocks ample; prices firm. 


We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.50 
per cwt. 


Screen Doors and Window Screens.— 
Demand only fair because of weather 
conditions; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 
24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
— 24-in. extension, $6.50 per 

Oz. 


Screws.— Active demand for wood 
screws; stocks somewhat broken; 
en a, 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
PP Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.—De- 
mand good; prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 
ball-bearing clipping machine, $10.75; 
No. 360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, 91.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
type, $85, f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ dis- 
count, 25 per cent. 


Solder—Demand fair; prices have de- 
clined another cent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 
and half solder, 31%4c. per Ib. 
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Steel Sheets—Demand active; stocks 
good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 28-gage galvan- 
ized steel sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


Tin Plate. — Good demand, especially 
for roofing tins; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14 per box. 


Transparent Ware.—Sales good; prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Transparent bak- 
ing ware, Casseroles, No. 101, $15.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz. Pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz. Bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz. Utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz. Tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 

Washers.—Demand good; prices steady. 

We. quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, %-in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, $6.50 per cwt. 


Wheelbarrows.— Demand good, espe- 
cially on contractors’ barrows; prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 


Wire Cloth.— Demand excellent; job- 
bers’ stocks fair; prices very firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 100 oe ft..; 
galvanized, $2. 55 per 100 sq. 


Wire. — Active demand, uae for 
fencing wire and wire for contractors’ 
use; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, 93.96; galvanized hog wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per cwt. 





New England News 


Harry Neff, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the cutlery trade 
of New England, has become asso- 
ciated with the Standard Tool Co., 
Cleveland, and will cover the Pittsburgh 
district. 


Fred H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., 
83 Purchase Street, Boston, heavy 
hardware, who has been seriously ill, 
is slightly better. 





Arthur C. Harvey, Arthur C. Harvey 
Co., Boston, heavy hardware, has sailed 
for Europe for a month’s vacation. 





Aldus C. Higgins, treasurer Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Hig- 
gins have just returned from an ex- 
tended European trip. 





Foundations for a new building being 
erected by the Winsted Hardware Co., 
Winsted, Conn., are completed. 


The Simonds File Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., has awarded a contract for the 
erection of a new plant on land near 
the present plant. It will be of rein- 
forced concrete construction, one story 
high and approximately 65 x 80 ft. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Meri- 





den, Conn., is completing a silverware 
ecuipment of 9000 pieces for the great 
liner, Leviathan. Work on the order 
was started in July, 1922, and the final 
shipment is to be made this month. 

In a statement dated Feb. 28, last, 
filed recently with the Massachusetts 
commissioner of corporations, the assets 
and liabilities of the Ames Shovel & 
Tool Co. are given as $6,190,913, con- 
trasted with $6,437,419 at the close of 
the previous year. The good will of the 
company is carried at $1. 


Los Angeles Firm Expands 


Unable to keep its production on par 
with the market demand, the Technical 
Glass Co. of Los Angeles has pur- 
chased seven acres of land in the south- 
western section of the city and is plan- 
ning the construction of a new plant 
costing approximately $40,000. 

The Technical Glass Co., manufac- 
turers of the Tegco glass knobs and 
pulls, was organized three years ago 
by W. H. Rosenthal. 

Starting with a force of seven men, 
the plant has grown until now ninety 
men and women are employed. 

The officers of the company are W. 
H. Rosenthal, president; M. B. Shutz, 
vice-president; W. A. Anderson, secre- 


tary. 





Ralph B. Steiner Is Dead 


Ralph Benjamin Steiner, aged 34 
years, a member of the firm of Steiner 
& Voegtly, retail hardware dealers on 
Diamond Street, Pittsburgh, died May 
12 at his home in, the East End, Pitts- 
burgh. He had been a resident of that 
city for practically his entire lifetime. 
During the war he served in France 
with the Thirteenth Aero Construction 
Co. He was a member of the Keystone 
Camping Co., and vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Skating Association. He 
is survived by his wife, one daughter 
and three brothers. 


Stocks of Zinc Are Lower 


The American Zinc Institute reports 
zine stocks are 1045 tons below the 
surplus on March 31 last. Output in 
April was 46,866 tons and shipments 
were 47,911 tons last month. 


A banquet was held by the Rich-Con 
Twenty-Year Service Club, a social or- 
ganization composed of persons con- 
nected with the Richards & Conover 
Hardware Co., wholesale hardware, 
Kansas City, Mo., for twenty years or 
more, at the Kansas City Club on April 
28. Meetings of the club, which was 
organized in 1915, are held once a year. 
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Makes Garage Doors Trouble-Proof ! 


[There’s no better way to start the day wrong than to battle with old- 
fashioned swinging garage doors. They’re hard to manage on windy 
days, and often stick and sag. After a heavy snowfall, one is forced 


to dig in to get the car out. 


Doors hung on S/idetite Garage Door Hardware have none of these disadvantages. They 
fold inside, away from the snow, and cannot be slammed or banged about by strong winds. 
Slidetite equipped doors slide easily on a jointless track. A slight push is all that is nec- 
essary to open or close them. Yet they fit the opening snugly and are absolutely weather- 

















tight and rattle-proof when closed. 


Slidetite is the only practicable hardware for openings requiring more than six doors, 
Even in openings as wide as 30 feet, the doors will never stick or sag. 


Write for Your Copy of this Helpful Book 





These diagrams show the sim- 

ple, easy, practical operation 

of ‘*Slidetite’’ equipped garage 
doors, 






Our catalog A-29 contains complete information about Slidetite, 
as well as illustrations and practical suggestions for modern garage 
doorways that will be appreciated by your customers. Write for it today. 

If you are not already selling the genuine Slidetite, it may quickly 


be obtained from our nearest branch. | | 
0. Chicago 
: Minneapolis 











New York 
Boston 
P fone Saar Omaha 
evelan ° 
Indianapolis AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A, Kansas City 
St. Louis » ate Los Angeles 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO’ 18) San Francisco 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


(1108) Exclusive manufacturers of “‘AiR-Way”—the original sliding-folding window hardware. 
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Sales Nuggets for Hardware Merchants 


Profit-Building Ideas from Hardware Age, 









Issues of April 5, 12, 19 and 26 


ing help which HARDWARE AGE offers its subscribers in each weekly issue. Every idea pre- 


T HESE résumés of sales stories collated from HARDWARE AGE reflect the kind of practical sell- 


sented has been tried in the retort of retail hardware experience and proved workable. 
Every week live hardware retailers seek and obtain from HARDWARE AGE actual and tangible 
suggestions which they can easily use in their own stores. 


SPORTING GOODS— 


The Community Hardware Company of Frederick, 
Md., sold more than $4,000 worth of baseball goods, 
tennis goods, fishing tackle, and bathing suits last 
spring—these figures not including the business 
done in equipping entire teams for their baseball 
uniforms. This volume of business was accom- 
plished by soliciting each church, school, Sunday 
school, factory, store or club supporting either a 
ball or tennis team.—April 12. 


PAINT AND VARNISH— 


H. F. Dismer of Washington, D. C., is located 
in the suburbs in the northwestern section of the 
city and caters to a high class trade. By circular- 
izing his prospects monthly, by submitting color 
schemes, and inviting inquiries, he turns. his stock 
of $7,000 of paint four times a year and finds that 
this line represents 25 per cent of his total busi- 
ness.—April 19. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES— 


Through consistently canvassing the garages and 
shops of Wilmington, Del., using original window 
displays and generous space in local papers, sup- 
plemented by special sales, the Wilmington Hard- 
ware & Rubber Co. succeeded in developing a vol- 
ume of accessories sales requiring a stock of 
$10,000.—A pril 19. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT— 


Four thousand persons visited the new kitchen 
shop which the Finch Hardware Company of Jack- 
son, Mich., opened for the first time on March 24. 
By taking the local residents into its confidence 
and telling them, through liberal space in the local 
newspapers, of the plans of this organization and 
its daily progress in installing its new department 
for kitchen equipment, a remarkable amount of 
interest was stirred up in the locality —April 26. 


HAMILTON, MO., 


is a wide-awake town having a population of 1700 
and an active Chamber of Commerce. In celebra- 
tion of the fourteenth anniversary of the hard- 
ware business of Frank Parrish & Son, the town 
set aside a day called “Parrish Day” and turned 
out en masse.—April 19. 


PAINT AND VARNISH— 


The Ogden Hardware Company, of Ashland, Ky., 
maintains a special paint department on their 
main floor in which only pint and half pint cans 
are carried, which does an annual business of 
about $10,000. This department handles the trade 
of the housewife and home owner. The main 
paint department located in the basement and sell- 
ing in quantities does several times as much 
business.—A pril 19. 
ACCESSORIES— 

Burnhans & Black, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y., fol- 
low a definite method for developing their automo- 
tive accessory business. When the local automo- 
bile show opens they make a special drive for 
business through special sales, local advertising, 
etc., and they cash in fully on the business offered 
by the automobile camper, which gives them an 
excellent opportunity to sell sporting goods as well 
as automobile accessories.—April 5. 
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ELECTRICAL GOODS— 


The Mohr-Jones Hardware Company assiduously 
canvassed Racine, Wis., for possible prospects for 
electrical goods and only recently succeeded in 
selling fifty-five vacuum cleaners in thirty days. 
As a result of the activity of its three salesmen, 
who work entirely on commission, the average 
sales are about twenty-five vacuum cleaners each 
month.—April 26. 


FISHING TACKLE— 


The hardware store of John Willis at Netcong- 
Stanhope, New Jersey, is in the center of a fishing 
district. Through effective and continuous win- 
dow displays, Mr. Willis sold about $3,500 worth 
of fishing goods last year, and incidentally dis- 
posed of a carload of canoes in the bargain.— 
April 12. 


CUTLERY— 

By handling high quality lines and keeping a 
varied stock on display up front in his store, W. 
L. Culp, of Chestertown, Md., turns a cutlery 
stock of $1,000 three times a year. Mr. Culp finds 
that the small population of his town—2500—is 
no deterrent to large sales if intelligent selling 
methods are employed.—A pril 19. 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES— 


By linking up electrical goods and automotive 
accessories departments the Henry Heick Hard- 
ware Company of Louisville, Ky., has stimulated 
the sales of both departments. The arrangement 
is not only time saving and economical but the 
proximity of the two departments naturally sug- 
gests purchases in the adjoining one.—April 26. 


FISHING TACKLE— 


Through an unusual piece of literature distributed 
to the people of New Haven, Conn., and environs, 
followed by other instructive circulars containing 
information of interest to fishermen, the John E. 
Bassett Company has developed the sale of its 
fishing tackle with unusual success.—April 12. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE— 
A window display which was a sensation at Gads- 
den, Ala., helped the Gadsden Hardware Company 
to sell a large quantity of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and electric irons, etec.—April 26. 


SEEDS AND GARDEN SUPPLIES— 


By recognizing the close kinship of seeds and 
hardware, Sieverding & Walz Hardware Company 
of Le Mars, Iowa, gave a marked impetus to their 
spring sales. Window displays featuring both 
seeds and garden tools and allied products were 
used constantly, and appropriate toys were in- 
cluded in the window arrangement, which made it 
attractive to children as well as adults.—April 19. 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL— 

William M. Culp of Chestertown, Md., sells from 
350 to 400 gallons of gas and from 35 to 65 quarts 
of oil each week from the curb pump in front of 
his hardware store. The population of Chester- 
town is less than 2500 and the largest buyers of 
Mr. Culp’s service are the farmers of that section. 
—April 5. 
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No. 250 Ekco Loose 
Bottom Cake Pan on 
legs—tubed 











No. 204 Ekco Loose Bot- 
tom Square Cake Pan 





No. 240 Bkco 

Solid bottom 

Round Cake 

pan with legs 
—tu 




















VANITY CAKE PANS 
VAN DUSEN PATTERNS 


Manufactured by 


Edward Katzinger Company 


These pans have been greatly 
improved upon in design and 
construction. The raised bot- 
tom permits the knife to lie 
flat on the bottom of the pan. 

















Housewives ask for 
these Pans 


You cannot afford to be 
without them in stock. 
er . 

















No. 200 Dkco Loose 
Oblong Cake Pan 












No. 220 Bkco Loose Bottom 
Round Layer Cake Pan— 
absolutely straight sides 


The More Varied Your Stock, 
the Greater Your Sales 


HE florist who sells only violets 

has a short season and few cus- 
tomers. The shoe store that stocks 
but one style last, gets only the pat- 
ronage of the people who like that 
style. 


Tin pans are no different. Each 
woman is attracted by a different 
type of pan. You can’t afford to 
waste customers by limiting your 
tinware stock to a few items only. 
Keep a variety in stock and sell 
something to every customer. 


Ekco cake pans are rapid-fire sell- 
ers. A complete assortment—vari- 
ety enough to fill every need of 
every customer who comes into your 
store—represents an absurdly small 
investment and a substantial profit 
for you. 


Our catalog illustrating our full line of 
famous Ekco Sanitary Pans, Black Beauty 
Double Roasters and Drip Pans and Van- 
ity, Slidex and Ekco Loose Bottom Cake 
Pans has been mailed to you. If you 
didn’t get a copy, write us. 


Ekeo Products Are Sold by All Leading 
Hardware Jobbers 


Edward Katzinger Company 
910 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


We make more pans in a day than all other 


manufacturers combined. 
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agreements among its members for the 
substantial lessening and frequently the 
destruction of price competition. It is 
clear, the report states, that officials 
and members of the association en- 
deavored to anticipate, fix and control 
prices for the future. The association 
leaders in their ordinary official inter- 
course have paid strong and frequent 
tribute to their organization as a 
powerful factor in maintaining prices 
on a weak market and advancing prices 
when conditions were favorable. The 
report recites the history of the pres- 
ent association and states that the price 
fixing activities of this group of manu- 
facturers, though twice called to the 
attention of the public, can show an 
unbroken record of more than twenty 
years. 

The entrance of the United States 
into the World War was accompanied 
and followed by frequent meetings of 
the association at which prices were 
increased on the strength of the de- 
mand created by war requirements. 
Prices made by the association to Gov- 
ernment contractors on hardwoods for 
vehicle stock were so high that the 
directors disavowed them on the ground 
that they were “higher than the market 
justified.” Later however the prices 
were reaffirmed. 


Own Members Criticized Policy 


Some of the advanced prices made 
on the rising markets of 1917, 1918, and 
1919 provoked criticism from the more 
conservative members of the associ- 
ation as being “long,” “stiff,” “fancy,” 
“radical,” “too high,” “extraordinarily 
high” and “unreasonable.” Hardwood 
prices in effect in May, 1917, 
“staggered” some of the wholesalers 
and some members thought the prices 
to the Government on hardwoods in 
December, 1919, were “somewhat ex- 
orbitant” and one was “very much put 
out that we shall countenance a price 
of this kind.” During the excited mar- 
ket of 1919 a prominent member wrote 
that “it seems inevitable that we will 
go into the class of profiteers’” and 
“we will be painted for years to come 
as conscienceless robbers.” 

In addition to establishing prices on 
rough lumber, the association has also 
directed its activities to finished lum- 
ber, white cedar shingles, railroad ties 
and such by-products as hemlock bark 
and pulpwood. On finished lumber 
products standard prices and standard 
charges for resawing, surfacing and 
finishing were promulgated. It is re- 
ported that control of prices of hemlock 
bark and pulpwood, important raw ma- 
terials used in the tanning of leather 
and in the manufacture of paper, was 
sought by the association members 
through control between important 
hemlock manufacturers and_ leather 
companies both in Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania. On the subject of rail- 
road ties, the association cooperated 
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with another association whose mem- 
bers produced ties and endeavored to 
control the price for railroad material, 
particularly cross ties during the 
period of Government operation, the 
prices so fixed becoming a direct charge 
on the Government. White cedar 
shingle prices were controlled by an 
affiliation between the Association and 
the White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Used Common Basing Point 


As a part of its price-fixing activities 
this group of lumber manufacturers 
for many years has used Wausau, Wis., 
as a common basing point from which 
to calculate freight charges and there- 
by secure uniformity in delivery prices. 
In many cases this results in the arbi- 
trary addition of fictitious freight 
charges to mill prices. Another ac- 
tivity of the association was the estab- 
lishment of uniform grades and stand- 
ardized sizes for scant sawing. Depar- 
tures from uniformity on these matters 
were criticised severely by the members 
as being merely forms of price-cutting. 

The commission also charged co- 
operation between the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and other lumber associations 
as the result of which prices through- 
out the country on all kinds of lumber 
have been advanced in accordance and 
consumers have thus been unable to 
shift from one material to another with 
a view to obtaining lower prices. Since 
the war an increasing cooperation has 
developed between the producers of 
Wisconsin and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, with a view to estab- 
lishing harmonious price policies in 
competitive selling territory. 


Manufacturers Cooperated with 
Wholesalers 


There has been marked cooperation 
between the organized Wisconsin 
manufacturers and the _ organized 
wholesalers of Wisconsin woods for the 
purpose and with the effect of main- 
taining and advancing prices.’ The 
wholesalers were freely and officially 
criticized by the manufacturers for 
“bearing” the market particularly upon 
the outbreak of the war, and ar- 
rangements were made for harmonious 
price action. 

The manufacturers of Wisconsin 
have at times bitterly criticized the re- 
tailers for failure to reduce prices to 
the consumer in keeping with reduc- 
tions by manufacturers to them, and 
for organized opposition to manufac- 
turers selling direct to consumers. 
Subsequently a strong movement to- 
ward cooperation with retailers took 
place featured by cooperative advertis- 
ing and a formal resolution that the 
manufacturers were opposed to selling 
direct to the consumer. 

It is believed in Washington that no 
additional proceedings will be brought 
against these lumber organizations. 
The commission, however, is planning 
wide publicity for its reports, evidently 
counting upon using them for the pur- 
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pose of preventing like combinations in 
the future. 


Price Decline Case Dismissed 


Significant action has been taken by 
the commission in dismissing without 
prejudice its formal complaint against 
the Helvetia Milk Condensing Company 
of Highland, Ill., and some forty-five 
manufacturers of condensed and evapo- 
rated milk, parties to the proceeding as 
intervening respondents. The original 
complaint alleged that the practice of 
guaranteeing against decline in price 
as practiced by these firms was an 
unfair method of competition. 

No information is available as to the 
exact reasons for dismissing this com- 
plaint, but in view of the fact that 
Commissioner Nugent and Thompson 
are reported as dissenting to the dis- 
missal it would appear that the case 
of these respondents has been con- 
sidered to some extent on its merits. 

Although the commission has been 
working for nearly two years in the 
investigation of cases involving the 
practice of guaranteeing against price 
declines and has taken the position that 
the practice is contrary to sound busi- 
ness ethics, no formal complaint has 
thus far been prosecuted to a conclu- 
sion. It is therefore still an open ques- 
tion as to whether the giving of such 
guarantees by manufacturers and job- 
bers constitutes a phase of unfair com- 
petition. 

Shortsighted Foreign Trade Policy 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce in a memorandum pub- 
lished in the current “Commerce Re- 
ports” calls attention to the unwise 
practice of many American producers 
and dealers of utilizing their foreign 
trade merely as a stop-gap only to be 
employed when the domestic demand 
for their products falls off. The bureau 
urges that the development of foreign 
trade should be continuous and sym- 
metrical and points to important rea- 
sons why foreign selling organizations 
cannot be successfully maintained by 
those who make their foreign business 
a secondary consideration. 

“Real profits in export business,” 
says the publication, “are the result 
only of sustained and efficient effort. 
The companies that organize to serve 
their foreign customers on the same 
basis as their domestic customers are 
the ones that are reaping the benefits 
accruing from the greater diversity of 
markets afforded by oversea business. 

“Too many American mainufactur- 
ers show effective interest in export 
orders only when domestic business is 
slack. When their home customers 
again begin to call for goods such 
companies may divert to domestic buy- 
ers shipments that were originally de- 
stined for export, or they may quote 
longer deliveries on foreign than on 
domestic orders, or they may even in- 
crease their foreign price schedules to 
a point that almost prevents their local 
agents abroad from taking any busi- 
ness at all. 

“Such tactics will, of course, release 
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Your Copy Is Ready 


The new catalog illustrating the various Saw Steel 
Products manufactured by the Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company, containing information relative to 
Saws, Knives, Files and Steel with prices, is just off 
the press and ready for distribution to users of high 
grade edge tools. The book is a fine example of the 
printer’s art and illustrates and gives valuable in- 
formation about the various products we make. 
Send in your request for your copy and have it for- 


warded now. 


SIMONDS SAW ann STEEL COMPANY 


“The Saw Makers” 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. LONDON, ENGLAND SEATTLE, WASH. 
DETROIT, MICH. LOCKPORT, N. Y. PORTLAND, ORE. MONTREAL, QUE. 


NEW YORK CITY MEMPHIS, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
: ST. JOHN, N. B. ? 
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some additional goods for domestic 
buyers—but what about the firms or 
men abroad who represent those manu- 
facturers? Faith in the home firm 
breeds that spirit of loyalty which sells 
goods in the face of the keenest com- 
petition. And such loyalty exists most 
strongly in the highest types of repre- 
sentative. 

“The sidetracking of export orders 
can not be long concealed from an able 
agent, and nothing will kill his loyalty 
more quickly. Such a representative 
has at stake not only the specific profits 
involved but also his personal repu- 
tation among buyers. A poor repre- 
sentative may continue his allegiance 
to the firm under such circumstances, 
but the better type will bitterly resent 
such unfair practices and will make 
new connections at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Any manufacturer who has built up 
a sound foreign business appreciates 
the value of deep-rooted loyalty among 
agents, and he also realizes how quickly 
deliberate injustice will disintegrate 
such an agency organization. He 
knows that sidetracking export orders 
is not only bad ethics but is thoroughly 
bad business as well.” 


Commission May Investigate Com- 
pensatory Duties 
President Harding has _ personally 


settled the question as to whether in 
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undertaking special investigations into 
rates of duty prescribed by the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law the United States 
Tariff Commission will also consider all 
collateral issues including the compen- 
satory duties levied upon articles which 
may be made from the materials which 
are the subject of the investigation. In 
response to a letter of inquiry as to 
the rule to be pursued the President 
says: 

“Of course the Tariff Commission, 
to be consistent, when it has an inquiry 
concerning raw wool must look into the 
duties on wool products, else there could 
be no righteous adjustment of compen- 
satory duties. The same thing would 
apply to pig iron and its products and 
numerous other articles. 

“T do not think we are going to have 
any disturbing situation develop in for- 
mulating a sane policy for the commis- 
sion to follow. Of course, I have no 
thought of permitting the flexible fea- 
ture of the tariff act to become a dead 
letter nor do I have any intention of 
permitting the commission to create a 
situation which will put the American 
producing world in a constant state of 
turmoil.” 

The concluding sentence of the Presi- 
dent’s letter is very gratifying to the 
high tariff champions, most of whom 
were opposed to the flexible provisions 
when they were incorporated in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. In this con- 
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nection the leading organ of the pro- 
tectionists says: 


Harding to Hold Check on Commission 


“The President is entirely right in 
pointing out the fact that to change 
the rate of duty upon the raw material 
upon which a tariff schedule is based 
and which raw material enters into 
every product enumerated in said 
schedule, would necessarily involve a 
study of the effect which changing the 
rate of duty on the chief component 
material would have upon them. But 
the independent investigation of any 
and every tariff schedule and the goods 
covered thereby is not to be undertaken 
by the Tariff Commission. The Presi- 
dent must be consulted before any gen- 
eral investigation is begun. 

“The President recognizes the fact 
that to undertake any general investi- 
gation under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff would be to invite widespread 
uncertainty and disaster and to permit 
any such thing is farthest from his 
purpose. He proposes that the flexible 
provisions shall be invoked when neces- 
sary, but the necessity must be very 
plain indeed, and not imaginary. 

“The business men of the United 
States may rest assured that there will 
be no disturbance of the prevailing 
prosperity through the activities of the 
Tariff Commission while President 
Harding is at the helm.” 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 


W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Koriney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 


IowA RepaAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 





Lawn Sprinkler Is Non- 
Corrosive 


A unique lawn sprinkler has just 
been placed on the market by the 





Fountain Equipment and Mfg. Co., 
28 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 


sprinkler is made of aluminum, is 
entirely rust-proof, and embodies a 
number of interesting features. It is 
light in weight and may be easily 
moved from place to place. The pres- 
sure of the water when leaving the 
main | of the sprinkler strikes the 
curved ribs on the top of the saucer- 
shaped runner, causing the runner 
to revolve rapidly, which in ~- turn 
causes the flow to be broken into a 
shower - like rain, throwing it in as 
nearly a horizontal direction as_ is 
possible. The water covers an area, 
30 to 40 feet, with a uniform distri- 
bution. A steel spindle with an oil 
cup in its top holds the runner in 
place and completes a combination 
that is effective and durable. The 
sprinkler is designed to retail at a 
popular price. It is light in weight 
and consequently can be shipped in- 
expensively, 


No Crumbs on Table Cloth with 
This Toaster Tray 


To prevent the crumbs from falling 
upon the tablecloth when toasting bread 
the Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, IIl., has 
put on the market a Toaster Tray, 
Cat. No. 100Y41. The tray is made 
of stamped steel and furnished in 
highly polished nickel. It will hold 





either of the Hotpoint Toasters, and 
retails at a popular price. 











